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ONDON, October 30.—Con- 

temporary interest has charac- 

terized the London concerts of 
recent date. Of an unusual number 
of novelties several have proved re- 
markably individual. The range of 
such novelties has been from piano 
pieces to works for full orchestra, yet 
in every instance there have been signs 
of a revival of individuality in modern 
music. For, a few outstanding figures 
apart, one had lately commenced to 
wonder whether much modern music 
did not more properly fall into the 
category of type rather than repre- 
sent and express individuality. 

The second of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation National Symphony 
Concerts series of Queen’s Hall pre- 
sented a program under Sir Henry J. 
Wood, marked by two outstanding 
novelties. The first of these was the 
Suite in F, opus 33, by Albert Roussel, 
which appeared last year. To the 
kindly thought of my friend, the com- 
noser, I owe the fact that I had the 
advantage of becoming familiar with 
the score which he forwarded to me 
beforehand. To the same generous im- 
pulse I am able to present to Musica. 
AMERICA readers an autograph ex- 
tract from the work, made and signed 
by the composer especially for the 
purpose. 

In every way the work adds to the 
luster of Roussel’s reputation, as al- 
ready attained in the exquisite Evoca- 
tions for orchestra, the vibrantly pagan 
Pour une fete de Printemps, the splen- 
didly chiselled 3rd Symphony and the 
Ajanta-like frescoes of the opera, Pad- 
mavati. 

It is with the later style of Roussel, 
as from the second work mentioned, 
that Roussel’s Suite has most in com- 
mon, rather than with the mystical 
fascination and impressionist color of 
the Evocations or the filigree fantasy 
of Le Festin de l’Araignee. The Suite 
is not merely classic in form,—Pre- 
lude, Sarabande and Gigue; it is also, 
and more remarkably so, in its spirit. 
By that I do not mean that it has any 
retrograde tendency. There is in it, 
however, that early classic spirit of 
precision and clean-cut expression 
which knows nothing of the dark, extra- 
musical subjective obsessions, the emo- 
tional wallowing of 19th century 
Romanticism. This is not to deny its 
intrinsic emotional impulse or appeal. 
It has the lyric sweep of true Latin 
Romance feeling; but it has also that 
poise, that fastidious feeling ‘for the 
exact medium of expression which is 
in the purest tradition of French 


classicism, from Couperin and Cham- 
bonnieres in music and reflected 
Flaubert in literature. 

To some extent my friend Poulenc’s 
affirmation holds true that Roussel’s 
development 


in 


later combines “two 


a Taste of ‘Roussel and 
Galaxy of Other Music 


By Leigh Henry 


filiations: that of Debussy and that of 
d’Indy.” Quoting that brilliant young 
composer again, “Roussel owes it to 
his passage through the Schola (the 
Schola Cantorum of Paris), that he 
prefers construction and form to rare 
harmony.” In other words, he has 
that almost sculptural feeling for line 
and contour instead of mere washing- 
in of color which found its explicit 
expression centuries ago with the 
Parisian founders of contrapuntalism. 


F THIS work recalls courtly French 

classicism metamorphosized by a 
modern idiom, it yet reminds one of 
fhat sunny country where even the 
most stately monarch was the Roi 
Soleil. As always with Roussel, twi- 
light to dawntide, morning to eve- 
ning, one is aware of light and its 
changing varieties and  subtleties,— 
more and characteristically French, 
one is as much aware of a peculiarly 
national quality of sunlight, something 
peculiar to the French regional condi- 
tions, which one knows always in 
France and which marks the quality 
of French painting. 

The work, which one could welcome 
moré flexibly presented than at Queen’s 
Hall and with more of the light and 
shade which the translucent score de- 
mands, whets one’s appetite for the 
later works of which Roussel, in a 
letter, has interesting things to relate. 
Some, such as the new Concerto, are 


known to me in score; but this is 
scarcely place for detail. 

Roussel’s own remarks, however, 
should interest Musica. AMERICA 


Otten es WAT int 


MUSICA 


readers, since Roussel will 
be in the United States in 
December, 1929, and some 
of his works have been 
presented to American 
audiences by Koussevitzky, 
Stokowski, Krueger, 
Hertz and  Shavitch. 
Roussel writes: “My latest 
work is a Psalm for tenor 
solo, choir and orchestra 
(opus 37) written on the 
English text of Psalm 8&8 
(Give ear, O Shepherd of 
Israel), which is being 
published by CG C 
Birchard of Boston 
(U.S.A.). This will be 
given at a festival of my 
works which is ; 
in Paris i 
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The autographed manuscript of the first number of the Suite in F, 
opus 33, by Albert Roussel, written out by the composer for 
Musica AMERICA. 
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Albert Roussel, the French Composer, whose 
Suite in F, opus 33, was played recently in 
Queen's Hall under Sir Henry Wood. 


by Fittelberg), and for which I have 
a particular affection. I hope to be 
able to let you see this shortly.” 

Such promise is something eagerly 
awaited in fulfilment; for with every 
work Roussel adds another link in the 
modern fabric of French expression; 
more, he unites the hitherto seemingly 
estranged threads of the post-Franck- 
ist school with the post-impressionists 
evolving from Debussy. In his ever 
expanding creative outlook he stands 
as one of the most considerable, if not 
the most considerable, figures in con- 
temporary French music. 


HE same program which gave the 

Roussel Suite presented Szigeti in 
the first British performance of Casella’s 
Violin Concerto. This also is a work 
which maintains the classic line, though 
this time that of Italy. Such music is 
of the genealogy of Palestrina and the 
Roman contrapuntalists. It is essen- 
tially austere music, even though it 
rises at times to heights of strangely 
tragic and stressful beauty. The sub- 
stamce is remarkable in that the or- 
chestra provides probably the most per- 
fect background extant for a violin 
solo in a concerto. The music would 
accord well with the most aloof and 
majestic of Italian churches. It has 
something of religious fervor through- 
out. Technically exacting for the 
soloist to an extreme degree, one com- 
pletely loses sight of its virtuoso de- 


(Continued on page 28) 








Gabrilowitsch Leads 
in Philadelphia 
PuivapetpHia, Dec. 6—Ossip 


Gabrilowitsch began his guest direc- 
torate of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at the Friday afternoon and Saturday 
night concerts in the Academy of 
Music. The program was as follows: 
Symphony in C, Schubert; Strauss’ 
Don Juan; Introduction to Khovant- 
china, Moussorgsky, and Dukas’ The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 

He will have charge of Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s men up to and including the con- 
certs of Jan. 25 and 26. The tribute 
to Schubert was paid in terms of lyric 
loveliness. This was a _ markedly 
poetic reading of the work, an ex- 
pression of tender romanticism. The 
dramatic qualities and attributes of 
brilliancy in the score received less ap- 
pealing consideration. The Don Juan, 
although it had at times plenty of 
volume, lacked verve and sparkle; and 
the ironic pungency of the piece, which 
keeps piquant pace with its ecstasy, 
seemed to be inadequately realized. A 
so-so performance of the Dukas num- 
bet, not nearly whimsical enough in 
the treatment, was offset by a finely 
toned and highly atmospheric interpre- 
tation of the Moussorgsky oo, 


* * * 


Eric Clarke Appointed 
in Place of Mrs. Hull 

The National Music League an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. Eric 
Clarke as Associate Director to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mrs. Vera Bull Hull. 

For the past five years Mr. Clarke 
has been general manager of the East- 
man Theatre in Rochester founded by 
George Eastman and operated under 
thé auspices of the University of 

* Rochester. Mr. Clarke also acted as 
geheral manager of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and ‘the various 
concerts and operas given in connec- 
tion with the stman Theatre. 

To Meet in Geneva 

Thé seventh festival of the Societe 
Internationale pour la Musique will 
take “place in Geneva in April, 1929. 
Tea jury, consisting .of. Ansermet, 
Ravel, . Sivola,. Tiessen..and_ Pijper, . is 
to convene in Demember to choose the 
works to be performed. 

"a * *¢ & 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, Boston pian- 
ist, presented Honegger’s ‘Cahier Nor- 
masid. te.a Parisian audience at a re- 
cent. recital. 5 Marea) 

“rt ¢ * * * 

Madrid Doors Swing 
The: Royal. Theatre of Madrid will 

probably ‘not open its doors this year, 
leaving the Spanish capital without any 
opera. There are, however, four or- 
chestras, one of which is directed by 
Arbos. . ae 
* 


A Singing Devil 

The new opera of Schreker, The 
Singing Devil, is to be given its 
premiere at the Berlin Staatsoper next 
month, and will later have form- 
ances in Leipzig, Weimar, Wiesbaden, 
Halle, Crefeld, Bremen, Erfurt, Gotha 
and Kiel. 


Musical Imperialism 

G. L. Garnier writes in the Menestrel 
for Nov. 16: “The United States is 
the Home of Musical Imperialism. . . 
The total budget for music made in 
the U. S. A. is roughly $88,000,000. 
Without wishing to fail in respect for 
so powerful a nation, it may be per- 
mitted to us to say that Mozart heard 
some, very charming things with his 
inner ear fora sum smaller by about 


$88,000,000.” 
** * 


Eugene Goossens has been working 
on ah opera, Villon, in several acts. 





BREVITIES OF THE WEEK 


«.GABRILOWITSCH ASSUMES COMMAND fN THE CITY OF BROTHERLY LOVE 
NEW WORKS FOR TEUTON EARS—THE ROME CONTEST 








Ponselle Is in First New 
Hall of Fame 


HE name of Rosa _ Pon- 

selle will head the Decade 
Honor Calendar in the Hall of 
Fame being instituted for ris- 
ing American artists by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 
This was announced by Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, the Fed- 
eration’s present on Dec. 3, 
when Miss Ponselle broadcasted 
on the General Motors Hour. 
Nov. 15, the date of Miss Pon- 
selle’s debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera ten years ago; is.to be 
observed annually by this Federa- 
tion as “Rosa Ponselle Day.” The 
Hall of Fame is designed to 
honor young Americans “who 
have demonstrated their right to 
be included in the ranks of the 
foremost artists of the world 
through a period of ten years of 
achievement.” 











MUSICAL AMERICA for December 8, 1928 


Novelties in Germany 

Paul Hindemith has been playing his 
viola concerto all over Germany and 
Austria—in towns whose names one 
hardly knows (Plauen, Gablonz) as 
well as in Berlin, Dresden, Munich, 
Erf Braunschweig, Vienna. Pult 
und Taktstock, a trade journal for 
conductors, as it calls itself, lists novel- 
ties taken from recent German pro- 
grams. The following are a few 
striking examples: Honegger, Le dit 
des jeux du monde, Berlin; Hinde- 
mith, Concerto for Wind Instruments, 
Dresden; Atterburg, Suite Baroque, 
Dresden; Tech, Piano Concerto, Dort- 
mund; Mahler, Tenth Symphony, 
Halle; Prokofieff, Piano Concerto, 
Kassel; Honegger, King David, Kre- 
feld; Stravinsky, Oedipus Rex, Wies- 


baden, under the baton of Rosenstock, . 


Mr. Bodanzky’s successor at the Metro- 
politan; Honegger, Skating Rink, 
Gablonz. 

* * * 

Athens has just heard Szymanowski’s 
Second Symphony; Antwerp has had 
the Apollon Musagete of Stravinsky, 
and the Psalms Hungaricus of Kodaly. 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who began his guestship with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra last week. 


; by Saint-Saens, 





Mexican Police Band 


to Tour America 

Wei. Nov. 28.— 

The © Mexican © Embassy 
states that the Mexico City Po- 
lice Band ‘will leave that city on 
Sunday, Dec. 2, for a_ three- 
months’ concert tour in the 
United States, visiting Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
cities. Following the American 
tour, the band will sail for Spain 
to participate in the International 
Exposition at Seville. ou 


Ninth Rome 


Contest Open 
Conditions Listed by 


American Academy 








The American Academy in Rome an- 
nounces its ninth annual competition 
for a fellowship in composition. This 
is the Horatio Parker Fellowship, 
which was awarded three years ago 
to Robert L. Sanders. 


“Candidates must file two composi- 
tions with Roscoe Guernsey, executive 
secretary, not later than April 1,” it 
is stated. “One composition should be 
for orchestra alone or in combination 
with a solo instrument; and one for 
string quartet, or for some ensemble 
combination such as a sonata for vio- 
lin and piano, a trio for violin, ’cello 
and piano, or possibly for some less 
usual combination of chamber instru- 
ments. The compositions must show 
facility in handling larger instrumental 
forms, such as the sonata form or free 
modifications of it. A sonata for piano 
or a fugue of large. dimensions will 
be accepted, but not songs nor short 
piano pieces. 

“The competition is open to. unmar- 
ried men who are citizens of the United 
States, but the Academy reserves the 
right to withhold an award in case no 
candidate is considered to have reached 
the desired standard. The stipend is 
$1,500 a year for three years, with 
an additional allowance of. $500 a year 
for travelling expenses in visiting the 
leading musical centers.of Europe. The 
winner will have the privilege of studio 
and. residence at the Academy, and 
opportunity for six months’ travel each 
year.” 

New York offices of the American 
Academy in Rome, are at 101 Park 
avenue. 





CORRECTION 


Allan Farnham, first violinist in the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, appeared 
as violin soloist with that ensemble on 
Nov. 25, playing the Symphonie Es- 
pagnole of Lalo, instead of as a pian- 
ist, as stated in MustcaL AMERICA on 
Oct. 27 





Boston Garden Opens; 
Seats 20,000 


OSTON.—_THE BOSTON 

Garden, an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 20,000 or 
more, was dedicated on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 25, when Alfonso 
d’Avino and his band gave a pro- 
gram. Assisting were singers of 
the San Carlo Opera, Tina 
Paggi, coloratura soprano, and ; 
Fernanic Bertini, tenor. The = 
program included compositions = 
Verdi, Victor 
Herbert, Massenet, Wagner and 
Tchaikovsky. 

W. J. P. 
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Beatrice Lillie— 


That Very Musical Lady 
of —Musical Comedy 


The second of a series of articles reflecting 
the attitude of some prominent laymen toward 
music and its devotees 


HIS is guaranteed to be the 

first—but the very first—docu- 

ment purporting to present 
Beatrice, Lady Peel (nee Lillie) in 
the light of a highbrow. If you per- 
severe and read on, you will be re- 
warded by the aspect of Miss Lillie 
humming Brahms, discoursing upon the 
sonatas of Beethoven, relating anec- 
dotes of the time when she played 
them, talking about the musicians and 
the scientists who make up her in- 
timate family group. But first a word 
about Beatrice Lillie. The word is, 
that she is one of the most remarkable 
women in the world, and that’s all 
there is to it. You need not feel shy 
of unfashionable enthusiasms when you 
burble about her; on the one hand, be- 
cause the very knowingest people in 
theatredom and in society are doing 
the same thing, and, on the other, be- 
cause there can be nothing like exag- 
geration or overstatement in singing 
her praises. Much of her charm lies 
in her piquant beauty that strictly 
speaking isn’t beauty at all, but a sort 
of facial delightfulness, made up of a 
tilted nose, an enormously determined 
British jawline, and wavy brown hair, 
smoothed back to. follow the natural 
line of a “widow’s peak,” and to set 
off a regularly highbrow forehead. 

I am purposely coming last to her 
eyes, because once you see them, you 
don’t look any further, which is mani- 
festly unfair to the rest of the Lillie 
ensemble. They are large, light hazel 
eyes, and they dominate her face, her 
auditors, her audiences, and her entire 
surroundings. Their uniqueness lies in 
that they are not used exclusively for 
her to see with, but to make you see 
exactly what is going on in her very 
agile mind. Yes, Beatrice Lillie talks 
with her eyes; mime or dumbshow, 
to quote from Mr. Coward, whichever 
you like. When she is serious, they 
dart.,an: almost school-girl earnestness 
of purpose, and when she has some- 
thing funny to say, she casts about her 
with those inexpressable glances of 
archness and prankishness that get 
themselves chortled about in reams of 
newspaper columns and which, as you 
might suppose, were in consequence 
carefully guarded, like stage properties, 
to be used at the time of best effect. 
But they are not. Beatrice Lillie 
doesn’t make effects; that is part of 
her charm. Always she is Beatrice 
Lillie, and to best appreciate her on 
the stage, you must know that she is 
exactly the same earnest, whole-souled, 
subtly gaminish self off. But enough 
of these gurglings, you say? Then you 
don’t know Beatrice Lillie. 


There Was Always Music 


O GO on with the story, though. 

Beatrice Lillie was born in 
Toronto, Canada, and stayed there un- 
til she was fifteen. Both her parents— 
an Irish father and an English mother 
—were “mad on music,” and a great 
deal of music was always “floating 
Her mother played 


around the house.” 


piano and sang, neither professionally, 
but in a way that earned her distinc- 
tion in all amateur productions for 
miles around. There were two girls, 
Beatrice and Muriel (remember her— 
she reappears late), and Beatrice was 
to go on to all the heights the mother 
did not reach, and become a great and 
serious musician. In this spirit, then, 
she practised the classics and at ten, 
gave semi-public recitals of Beethoven 
sonatas. It all worked beautifully un- 
til she was fifteen, when a serious ill- 
ness overtook her. 


“That long and grave illness changed 
everything for me,” says Miss Lillie, 
“and when I came out of it, I was like 
an entirely different person. All the 
old ambitions and even the old abilities 
were gone. It was an age before I 
could sit down again to serious prac- 
tising, and when at last I did, I found 
something had _ snapped. Mother’s 
prodigy was gone. So I went my way 
and became a sort of buffoon while 
Muriel—whom nobody had paid any 
attention to because of my superior 
artistic attainments—developed into a 
truly serious musician.” 


Muriel Lillie, whom American audi- 
ences do not know—yet—is one of the 
most gifted of the younger group of 
England’s women pianists. The 
family’s removal to England when the 
girls were in their teens, made more 
competent instruction available, and 
Muriel went under the care of Tobias 
Matthay. Muriel Lillie is married, 
incidentally to Arthur Weigall, the 
noted Egyptologist, member of the Tut- 
Ankh-Ahmen expedition, and best known 
to America through his authoritative 
work on the life of Cleopatra, before 
the recent publication of his humorous 


novel of manners, “Infidelity.” Miss 
Lillie loves to talk about Muriel. 

A Lark in Carnegie 

6¢T) ECAUSE she’s such a lovely 


musician,” she says, “I want her 
to come over here and give a recital. 
Difficult for beginners, you say? Oh, 
not if they’re good! Anyway, maybe 
I could give her a lift. I say! Why 
couldn’t' I give a recital with. her! 
Wouldn’t that be a lark (snapping of 
the Lillie eyes) if I did! You know— 
sort of spring it on the public and the 
critics and all the assembled highbrows. 
First Muriel would play a _ grand 
classic program—for preference, I'd 
choose Carnegie Hall on a Sunday 
afternoon—and then, after the third 
group, say, I’d simply walk on, with- 
out any warning or any advance bill- 
ing, and enter into the holy attitude 
of a concert singer, with a lily in my 
hand, and let loose. Of course I'd do 
it—like a shot—and love it! 

“Yes, my sister and I are awfully 
good friends. We're interested in each 
other’s doings. Often she writes my 
music for me. She did all the score 
of the Nine O’Clock Revue. Reaps of 
times, she plays over for me what she 
thinks will make a good idea, and then 
forgets to write it down, and by the 





‘By R H. 








Wollstein } 


Beatrice Lillie, probably the foremost comedienne on the musical 


comedy stage, 


time I ask her for it, it’s quite lost. 
And I simply adore her playing. When 
my baby was born, Muriel was prac- 
tising for a Wigmore Hall recital, and 
we put baby in his little basket on top 
of the piano while she played. So 
his first acquaintance with the world, 
you might say, came in the form of 
Beethoven and Schumann and Cesar 
Franck. Today he can sing you any 
of the themes of the great sonatas. 

“Do I keep up playing myself? No; 
unfortunately, I haven't the time. 
Would you believe it, I’ve even for- 
gotten where individual themes belong. 
For instance’—here Miss Lillie hum- 
med what turned out to be the open- 
ing -theme of the Brahms Violin 
Sonata in D minor. “I know that and 
love it, but I couldn’t tell you what it 
is—maybe at three to-morrow morn- 
ing it'll come to me.” 

Similar experiments were tried with 


songs that turned out to’ be Wie 
Melodien zieht. es and Wie’ traulich 
war das Fleckchen. We commented 


that all were Brahms. 
Loves Brahms Best 


66° T“HAT’S because I love hi:n best. 

With Beethoven, perhaps, Brahms 
is easily my favorite composer. He's 
so rich in beautiful melodies, so ab- 
solutely flexible in his expressiveness, 
and so powerful too. Do I like modern 
music?” (We feel it our duty to 
tackle people on that subject.) “Well, 
yes and no. I like Debussy—in spots ; 
though perhaps you wouldn’t call him 
strictly modern any more? I don't 
like the gentlemen who crack my ear- 
drums. What did Keats say about 
beauty and truth being one? In art, 
at least, I believe that holds true. I 
don’t care how modern it may be, I 
don’t think ugly discords can qualify 


speaks of music and musicians. 


for the name of ‘music.’ Let the 
young composers put as much em- 
phasis on the music part or what they 
write as they do on the modern part, 
and I'll love ’em all!” 

We observed that most of; Miss 
Lillie’s musical references leanéd to- 
wards the piano while her reputation 
has come through her singing. - This 
brought forth a_ great, infectious 
laugh. 

“Fancy, anybody’s talking to me 
about serious singing! I never studied 
the first thing about singing in any 
shape or form. Indeed, I don’t pre- 
tend really to sing. That’s how I’m 
able to go on at all. I know that for 
any break I make or any note I don’t 
hit, I can turn ’round and say ‘Oh, 
please!’ and make a face, and it'll be 
quite right. But if I thought for a mo- 
ment that anybody out front expected 
me to sing—really sing—why, ‘I'd :get 
paralysed! I couldn’t make a ‘sourid.” 

The piano remains Miss  Lillié'’s 
musical love, and she has:a large circle 
of pianist friends. “Do you know 
Arthur Rubinstein over here? Or the 
Hamburgs? . And Vladimir Horowitz? 
One of the hardest things to face in 
the musical world is that often enough 
an artist who is very well liked in 
one country, doesn’t always ‘take’ in 
another at all. But it’s an encouraging 
thought that somewhere there’s always 


? 


room at the top for top-notchers! 


IN JENKINTOWN 





JENKINTOWN, Pa. — Elsie Miéiller, 
member of Beaver College faculty, and 
Nicholas Douty, of Philadelphia, gave 
a concert in Beaver College on Novy. 
7. Miss Miller sang songs by Bach, 
Handel, Wilson, Reger, Brahms, Douty, 
Spross and Penn. Spirituals were also 
on her list. 











Two Chorale Preludes: (a) Schmu- 
ecke, O liebe Seele”; (b) Komm, Gott, 
Schoepper, heiliger Geist,” Johann Se- 
bastian Bach. 

Orchestrated by Arnold Schonberg. 

(Bach: Born at Eisenach, March 21, 
1685; died at Leipsic, July 28, 1750.) 
(Schénberg: Born at Vienna, Septem- 
ber 13,1874; still living there.) 


These transcriptions are the result 
of a suggestion made to Schénberg in 
the summer of 1922 at Vienna by Josef 
Stransky. He proposed that Schén- 
berg orchestrate some of Bach’s cho- 
rale-preludes for organ. Schénberg was 
greatly taken with the idea and set to 
work at once. The pieces were finished 
in the ‘early Autumn, and the manu- 
scripts forwarded to New York for first 


{Corrrjtcnr 1928 sy Lawrence Giiman] 


melodies, mostly dating from Luther’s 
time, form the cornerstone of the 
stately edifice of Bach’s sacred mu- 
sic. Their melodies are interwoven in 
his church cantatas like the leitmotives 
of Wagner in his music-dramas—and 
with much the same significance. .. . 
The chorale-preludes for organ are 
built entirely on these melodies; some- 
times they portray the general senti- 
ment of the hymn, sometimes they 
take the hymn, line by line, and give 
musical expression to the significance 
of the text.”f 

(a) Schmuecke Dich, O liebe Seele. 

This chorale-prelude, one of the 
most famous and beautiful of Bach’s 


works in that form, is the fourth 
of the set of eighteen.§ It is 
based on the melody of Franck’s* 


MUSICAL AMERICA for December 8, 1928 


RCHESTRAL MAsTER Works—by 


A Weekly Series of Program Notes by the Music Critic of the 
New York Herald-Tribune and Program-Annotator of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and Philadelphia Orchestras 


Deck thyself, my soul, with gladness, 
Leave the gloomy haunts of sadness, 
Come into the daylight’s splendor, 
There with joy thy praises render 
Unto Him whose grace unbounded 
Hath this wondrous banquet founded. 
High o’er all the heavens He reigneth, 
Yet to dwell with thee he deigneth. 


Ah, how hungers all my spirit 

For the love I do not merit! 

Oft have I, with sighs fast thronging, 
Thought upon this food with longing, 
In the battle well-nigh worsted, 

For this cup of life have thirsted, 

For the friend who here invites us, 
And to God Himself unites us. 


Jesus, Bread of Life, I pray Thee, 
Let me gladly here obey Thee; 





Morning Prayers in the family of Johann Sebastian Bach, from a painting by 
Toby E. Rosenthal. 


performance anywhere by the Philhar- 
monic Society on December 7, 1922. 
Schénberg has chosen two of the 
Eighteen Choral-Preludes for organ— 
that collection which Bach assembled 
at Leipsic during his last years, though 
the composition of the pieces is sup- 
to date for the most part from 
is Weimar period. The set con- 
sists of a group of those organ works 
founded on or associated with chorales 
of which Bach wrote so many in the 
course of his life. Mr. W. H. Humis- 
ton, in his admirable little Life of 
Bach,t calls them “miniature sym- 
phonic poems, with the hymns asso- 
ciated with the chorale melodies on 
which they are built serving as a poetic 
basis.” And he emphasizes the fact 
that the basis of Bach’s writing for the 
organ (as well as of his vocal works) 
is “that wealth of sacred songs which 
came into being in the early days of 
the Lutheran Church, wedded to hymns 
scarcely inferior. . These chorale 


# in the series, Little Biographies (Breit- 
kopf and Hartel: New York, 1913). 





Eucharistic hymn of the same 
title, first published in 1649. The tune 
was composed by Johann Criiger (1698- 
1662). Bach had previously used the 
hymn in his 180th cantata (B.-G. 
xxxv.), composed about 1740, for the 
Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. The 
original hymn has nine stanzas, of 
which three are appended (as translat- 
ed by Catharine Winkworth and pub- 
lished in Charles Sanford Terry’s work 
on Bach’s Chorales: 

t “The various ways in which German com- 
posers dealt with chorales in organ composi- 
tion,” says Parry, “were strictly classified by 
them into three grou he oralfantasie, 
the Choralvorspiel, and the Orgelchoral. In 
modern times, for the avoidance of confusion 
and misapprehension, it has been usual for 
writers who address those who are not inti- 
mate with the German technicalities to speak 
of such works generally as Choralvorspiele or 
‘Chorale-preludes.’ But to the exact rman 
mind this would be misleading. The Choral- 
fantasie was the larger form in which the 
yhrases of their loved chorales were introduced 
bodily with infinite adornment of expressive 
polyphony. Their nature was more often de- 
termined by the fact that they were indepen- 
dent works of art, whereas the Choralvorspiel 
was dependent as a prelude on the chorale 


Never to my hurt invited, 
Be Thy love with love requited ; 
From this banquet let me measure; 
Lord, how vast and deep its treasure; 
Through the gifts Thou here dost give 
me 
As Thy guest in heaven receive me. 
! 

In the deeply devotional organ pre- 
lude which he developed out of the cho- 
rale, Bach is at his most tenderly and 
mystically lovely. Professor Parry 
truly says that the effect it produces 
on the sympathetic listener is “as if 
Bach could be felt communing with his 





which was to be sung in the church service, 
and therefore avoided the too obvious presen- 
tation of the melodies, so that they might come 
more freshly from the congregation. The Or- 
gelchoral was a much smaller movement, 


merely taking a tune in its complete form 
straight through, and arranging it with parts 
in instrumental style. , ’" The set of 


eighteen is described on the title page as 
Achtzehn Choriile von verschiedener Art auf 
einer Orgel, mit zwei Clavieren und Pedal 
vorzuspielen, verfertigt von Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Their contents are exceedingly varied 


in style 


AWVEnNCE 


Gilman 


own soul, which he had adorned with 
all the loveliest qualities a poetic im- 
agination could supply.” Schumann 
heard Mendelssohn play this chorale- 
prelude at a concert given in St. 
Thomas’ Church, in aid of a fund 
wherewith to build a monument to the 
memory of Bach, and he wrote in a 
letter: “Thou didst play, Felix Meritis, 
a prelude upon one of those figured 
chorales: Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele, 
was the text; the melody seemed inter- 
laced with garlands of gold, and the 
work breathed forth such happiness that 
you yourself avowed that: ‘Were life 
deprived of all trust, of all faith, this 
simple chorale would restore all to 
me.’ ” 

In the organ piece, the melody of 
the chorale is given in the treble, and 
is ornamented more sparingly than 
Schumann’s image of interlacing golden 
garlands would lead one to expect. Dr. 
Terry points out that the cantus is 
treated yery freely, and he reminds us 
that this is invariably the case when 
the words of the hymn have stirred 
Bach to deep emotion. “He retards, em- 
bellishes, and emphasizes it as if to 
make it interpret the Holy of Holies of 
his thoughts. The intimacy which char- 
acterizes his treatment of the melody 
is inspired by the lines of the last 
stanza”: 

Jesus, Bread of Life, I Pray Thee, 

Be Thy Love with love requited. ... 

* + * 


Schonberg, in his orchestral transcrip- 
tion of this prelude and its fellow, has 
not adopted the method of free para- 
phrase employed by Elgar in his orches- 
tral version of the C minor Fugue. El- 
gar did not observe so scrupulous a 
fidelity to Bach’s original (admirable 
though many of his devices were) as 
Schonberg does. Elgar was fantastic, 
some even said “irreverent.” He altered 
details when he chose, and decorated 
Bach with a lavish hand, so that the 
commentators spoke of his “purple 
patches.” Schdnberg has added scarce- 
ly anything to the musical texture of 
Bach’s organ pieces. He has been al- 
most anxiously reverent. Virtually all 
the details of the musical design are 
preserved—though, of course, with a 
sure sense of the difference between the 
idiom of the organ and that of the or- 
chestra. Vir.uaily ali that is added to 
the tonal structure is the three-note 
figure in contrary motion that occupies 
half a bar just before the fourth en- 
trance of the chorale melody in 
“Schmiicke dich”; a similar one six 
measures further on; the filling out of 
chords and the octave-doubling of 
parts; and a pizzicato violin figure, a 
flute trill, and a harp arpeggio that 
have no exact equivalent in the musical 
fabric of the prelude, though each of 
these slight elaborations is implied in 
Bach’s music. 

Some may remark that “anxious 
reverence” would hardly seem to char- 
acterize a transcriber of Bach who sur- 
rounds him with triangle, glockenspiel, 
celesta, and the other light women of 
the orchestra. It is apparently difficult 
for many to realize that there is plenty 
of evidence to prove that Bach was 
anything but a tonal blue-nose. It is 
not difficult to imagine him listening 


(Continued on page 32) 


§ It is No. 49, vol. 7, in the Peters Edition 
of the Organ-works. In the Novello Edition 
it is in Book xvii, p. 22. In the Bachgesell- 
schaft Edition it is among the publications of 
the Twenty-fifth year, Vol. II, 3rd part. 

* Johann Franck, 1618-1677. 
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Verbum Nobile Sung 
in Philadelphia 


Maybe American Premiere—At Least a 
Happy Novelty 


By W. R. Murphy 


HILADELPHIA, Nov. 24.—What 
was announced as the American 
premiere of Verbum Nobile, by Stani- 
slas Muniuzko, formed the novel part of 
a triple bill given by the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company on Nov. 21, in 
the Academy of Music. The other 
components were Pagliacci, with Zena- 
tello and Amato; and Carneval, a bal- 
= spectacle, featuring Mikhail Mad- 

n. 

It seems likely that the performance 
of Verbum Nobile was the Philadelphia, 
if not the American premiere, though 
some long-memoried local musicologists 
thought the opera had been given about 
a dozen years ago, by the then existent 
Polish Choral Society, with Piotr 
Wizla, a Philadelphia baritone, in a 
leading role. Others thought this was 
a matter of mnemonic confusion with 
Flis (The Raftsman), another work of 
the same composer which was given a 
semi-professional performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House some sea- 
sons back. 


Indigenous to Poland 


Verbum Nobile still holds the boards 
in Muniuzko’s “fair land of Poland” 
(as Thaddeus’ aria in The Bohemian 
Girl has it), though he died in Warsaw 
in 1872. It is not rated so highly as 
his Halka (The Haunted Castle), but 
it has certain elements of vitality, 
despite its oldfashioned structure, es- 
pecially its flavor of folk song polonaise. 
There is something indigenous in the 
melodic line, though the score is not 
racy of the soil in the proportions of 
The Bartered Bride, nor has _ its 
Smetana’s teeming dance rhythms. Like 
The Bartered Bride, though, it is a 
folk comedy in story, but along much 
simpler lines. ‘The score classifies it- 
self very closely with the traditional 
Italian school, in an incessant succession 
of arias, duos, trios and quartets, which 
function for action and emotion, with 
comparatively little recitative in linking 
ariose passages. There are many 
charming airs, orchestrated rather thin- 
ly, in the elder Italian way. 


The Word of Honor 


The libretto is by Jan Chenciuski, 
with an Italian version by Carmine 
Vignola, and is based upon an ancient 
Polish custom of the “verbum nobile” 
or word of honor, which given by a 
nobleman is sacred. “Verbum nobile 
debest esse stabile”—literally, “the word 
of nobility is a debt of stability’—is 
the motto. 

Pan Marcin has passed this pledge 
with Pan Servacy Lagoda, a fellow 
landed magnate, as to the marriage of 
his son, Michel, with Lagoda’s daughter, 
Suzia. It is a marriage of arrange- 
ment, in conformance to the custom of 
eighteenth century Poland, the time and 
locale of the work, and of course the 
principals have never met. Michael sets 
out on a mission for his father and en 
route while having a fling in the city 
is injured, together with Bartos, his 
servant, in an accident. They are 
in by Pan Lagoda, and the young man 
is nursed back to health by Suzia, 
though neither she nor her father know 
who their guest really is, since fearing 
his father will hear of his disobedience 
in lingering among urban pleasures, 
Michel told them his name is Stanislao. 
Naturally they fall in love and their 
charming duet of declaration of mutual 
passion is overheard by Pan Lagoda 
who tells them he has long ago prom- 
ised his daughter to the son of an old 





schoolmate, when the children should 
become of age. 

Stanislao, knowing the sacredness of 
“verbum nobile,” is about to leave for- 
ever, as angered by the girl's 
obstinacy, angrily gives another “ver- 
bum nobile,” that she shall never 
wed Stanislao or anybody but Michel, 
the son of his ancient crony. The sec- 
ond act though as given here it was 
run in continuously with the first— 
opens with the arrival of the imperious 
Pan Marcin, to redeem the pledge of 
the marriage. He is told what has oc- 
curred but insists on the “verbum 
nobile,” when Stanislao enters and 
recognitions are mutual. But Lagoda 
remembers his second “verbum nobile,” 
which is at least technically dissolved 
when Suzia points out that her lover is 
really not Stanislao but Michel. 

Maria Koussevitzky was a delightful 
Suzia, singing very well, including the 
traditionally interpolated and elaborate 
aria from The Haunted Castle. Stanis- 
lao Vesta, as Michel, displayed a clear 
ringing tenor, well trained, and Mario 
Fattori, Michael Shvetz and Valentin 
Figniak sang the many rich passages 
allotted to the other characters very ad- 
mirably. Walter Grigaitis conducted 
with excellent support of the voices. 


Veterans’ Fine Art 


Two veterans sang in Pagliacci. 
They were Giovanni Zenatello, and 
Pasquale Amato. It is idle to say their 
voices are as fresh as they were twenty 
vears ago, but there was magnificent art 
in their vocalism and intense dramatic 
power in their acting. The Prologue 
of Amato and the Vesti la Giubba of 
Zenatello literally “stopped the show” 
at their occurrence. Renata Flandrina, 
a newcomer, made a decidedly favorable 
impression as Nedda, and Federico del 
Cupolo conducted with passionate 
energy. 

Carneval. devised by Mikhail Mord- 
kin and Florence Rudolph, formerly 
prima ballerina of the Metropolitan, 
who also took the principal miming 
and dancing roles, provided a brilliantly 
kaleidosconic spectacle. Three score 
finely drilled dancers took part in the 
ensembles, which were as richly cos- 
tumed and artistically set as a Zieg- 
feldian masterpiece. Twelve varied and 
colorful numbers kept most of the audi- 
ence in the Academy till half past 
twelve, supplemented by “traffic cops” 
who came in to see why the “show” 
didn’t let out, and remained to admire. 
Fabien Sevitzky, who had earlier in the 
evening directed the opening concert of 
the Simfonietta, with unflagging energy 
discoursed the music of Glazounoff, 
Liszt and others to which the dances 
were set. 





FOWLES TO TOUR AMERICA 


Ernest Fowles, lecturer on music ap- 
preciation at the Training School for 
Teachers in London, England, will 
arrive in New York on Dec. 12 for his 
first American tour. This is being ar- 
ranged by Duncan McKenzie, music 
department, Oxford University Press, 
New York, and the Aeolian Company’s 
educational department. Mr. Fowles’ 
first appearance will be as guest at the 
fiftieth anniversary banquet of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, 
which is to convene in Cleveland from 
Dec. 27 to 29. Among Mr. Fowles’ 
published works are Musical Graces, 
Harmony in Pianoforte Study, Musi- 
cal Competition Festivals and Center- 
points in Pianoforte Study. 


Wr 
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Friends of Music to Have 
Orchestra 


HE FORMATION OF ITS 

orchestra is announced by the 
Society of the Friends of Music 
in New York. This is part of 
a policy of expansion which al- 
ready includes more concerts and 
looks to the building of a hall. 
For the t, however, the 
Friends will continue the arrange- 
ment whereby its orchestra is 
drawn from players of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Artur Bodanzky will continue as 
conductor of the Friends’ concerts. 











Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, president 
and general manager of the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company. 
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180 Students 


Form Orchestra 


School Ensemble Plays 
at Topeka Meeting 


Topeka, Kan., Dec. 5.—An orches- 
tra of 180 high school students from 
Northeast Kansas played before the 
Northeast Kansas Teachers convention 
on the evening of Nov. 9. In the 
afternoon the young musicians held a 
rehearsal which was open to the public. 

This was the first time such a large 
orchestra of high school students had 
been assembled for a state convention. 
The completion of plans was due to 
W. E. Scheffer, vice-president of the 
North East Kansas Association, and 
to C. A. Peacock, of Ottawa. The 
latter directed the orchestra, after ten 
months’ preparation and three days of 
special rehearsals. 


Their Program 


The evening program was broadcast 
over WIBW, and was heard by an 
audience of 7,500. The list contained 
the Suite Ancienne, Op. 180 of Henry 
Hadley; Saint-Saens’ March Militaire 
Francaise, the Andante Cantabile by 
Tchaikovsky, and the overture to the 
Barber of Seville. 

The Topeka fifth and sixth grade 
chorus, directed by Margaret Sentz, 
sang at the grade school department 
meeting. The music teachers round 
table meeting heard the Topeka High 
School Glee Club of seventy sing under 
the direction of David J. Lawson, gen- 
eral supervisor of music. 

Frepertick A. CooxKe. 
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MEISTERSINGER 
Effective Performance Given by Philadelphians 
By H. T. Craven 


P HILADELPHIA, Nov. 26.—The 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany attained a new plane of achieve- 
ment on Thursday night, with a per- 
formance of Die Meistersinger in the 
Academy of Music. 

The production exhibited the resour- 
ces of the local organization even more 
strikingly than the Strauss novelties 
with which it has won national dis- 
tinction. There are accepted stand- 
ards for Die Meistersinger that are 
much more exacting than in the case 
of works reeciving a first hearing in 
this country. The New York Metro- 
politan has usually met these demands 
with success. It was this seasoned or- 
ganization, therefore, which the Civic 
management, in a sense challenged, in 
last week’s notable presentation. 


Effective Performance 


A spirited attempt won notable jus- 
tification in a highly effective perform- 
ance, in the main well sung, rightly 
keyed to the subject matter and gen- 
erously and enthusiastically patronized. 
A capacity audience was in attendance. 

For the balance, authority and splen- 
did cohesion of the production, Alex- 
ander Smallens, directing the orchestra 
and, with characteristic zeal, the sing- 
ers, too, was unmistakably responsible. 
He gave an inspiring reading of the 
score. The augmented chorus, with 
recruits from the Philadelphia Choral 
Society, the Fortnightly Club and the 
Snellenburg Chorus, covered itself with 
glory in the ensembles. 


Several obstacles were encountered in 
assembling the cast. Karl Jorn, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan, was enlisted 
for the role of Walther when Paul 
Althouse, a familiar figure in the Civic 
performances, was prevented by ifl- 
ness from appearing. Jorn, who, until 
now has not been in America for five 
years, presented a Walther with all his 
old charm and sense of romantic values 
and sang with a wealth and beauty of 
tone not equalled by the Metropolitan’s 
present contingent of German tenors. 
Only in the Prize Song did Mr. Jorn’s 
voice exhibit any signs of wear, and 
even here these indications were slight 
and in no wise alarming. The admir- 
able artist inspirited the entire produc- 
tion from the outset. 

Robert Ringling of the Chicago Com- 
pany, booked for Beckmesser, develop- 
ed laryngitis on the day of the per- 
formance. Arnold Gabor of the 
Metropolitan was reached by telephone 
and arrived an hour and a half before 
the curtain rose. His Beckmesser 
proved rather surprisingly dignified and 
not sharply accented in humor, but it 
was an extremely creditable interpreta- 
tion, nonetheless, satisfactory vocally 
and, considering the lack of rehearsals, 
a heroic accomplishment. 


A Radiant Eva 


Aside from Mr. Jorn’s portion the 
individual vocal honors of the evening 
went to the radiant Eva of Helen 
Stanley. She was in brilliant voice. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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S tokowski 


But the Genius From Phila- 
delphia Gives His Heart 
to Bach and Wagner 


of those affairs grandiloquently 

known as world-premieres, and 
Ottorino Respighi, perhaps the most 
popular of contemporary Italian com- 
posers, was the hero of it—except that 
both his music and his piano-playing 
seemed scarcely extraordinary enough 
to make you feel that way about him. 
The music was his latest work, a 
toccata for piano and orchestra, and it 
was introduced by Mr. Respighi and 
the Philharmonic-Symphony under 
Willem Mengelberg last Wednesday a 
week at Carnegie Hall. There were 
the. usual demonstrations, but for our 
own part the event appeared to be 
fluently unimportant and merely the 
occasion of a pleasant, if slightly per- 
functory good-will party. 

Mr. Respighi’s toccata, with only ten 
days behind it, is indeed already very 
nearly off our mind; so much so, that 
we perversely prefer to leave it where 
it is for the moment and talk about 
something else that was so vivid an 
experience as to refuse to be forgotten. 
This was the latest and, we believe, 
the greatest example of what Leopold 
Stokowski can do with an orchestra— 
or at least has yet done with one, the 
one being his own Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. But it is difficult to imagine 
him at any time doing much more, for 
the exciting simple reason that, listen- 
ing to him, one thoroughly believed 
him to be doing about everything that 
was possible. 

It was the last time Mr. Stokowski 
is to conduct here until April, for 
there is a long winter vacation before 
him—and before his audiences. What 
they will go without must have been 
brought home to them with keen-edged 
regret, for it was music touched with 
the indescribable magic of revelation 
that he invoked for them. He played 
on this orchestral instrument—that is 
what it is in his hands, and the most 
sensitive and powerful. and beautiful 
one in existence—with a mastery that 
eludes any descriptive analysis; cannot, 
really, be described at all. It absorbed 
the whole of thought and emotion that 
one had to give, held one within the 
world, of its own making, all other 
worlds forgotten. And that, it seems 
to. us, is the supreme touchstone, the 
one’ thing that, after all, is the final 
test of great art and the great artist. 

Mr. Stokowski plunged one into 
beth old and new music; and this 
time his new music was as fascinating 
in its own way as the old was 
graciously lovely or profoundly mov- 
ing. The new was splendidly primi- 
tive, inveiglingly barbaric; it was not 
the under-nourished stuff drooling an 
anemic trickle of imitative eccentricity 
that one is so often forced to put up 
with from pampered, fourth-rate mod- 
ernists. It was assured and alive, valid 
music validly shouting a new thing— 
a cruel and insensate rhythmic passion. 
And yet one wondered whether or not 
it is typical of what must ultimately 
come to stay, of what has perhaps al- 
ready found its henceforth immovable 
place. For, striking and virile as it 


N EW YORK has had another 


seemed, the old music seemed still to 
be much more so in its own fashion 
and, in the end, to be of more genuine 
and vital importance to any age, what- 
ever its special preoccupations. 
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By Irving Weil 





Mme. Louise Llewellyn-Jarecki, who gave a strikingly modernistic 
program at Steinway Hall, New York, Nov. 26th, from a portrait in 
the Salon de Paris, by Gustaw Gwosdecki. 


HE old music was Bach and Wag- 

ner—half a program of Bach, Mr. 
Stokowski’s abiding love, and the pre- 
lude and finale of Tristan and Isolda. 
Between Bach and Wagner, this quest- 
ing spirit among conductors introduced 
his most recent discoveries—a suite of 


African Dances by the Brazilian, 
Hector Villa-Lobos and the “sym- 
phonic tableau,” Hercules and the 


Centaurs, by a mysterious young Rus- 
sian now living in Paris and, as Vil- 
liers de I’Isle-Adam once did in litera- 
ture, choosing a charming name for 
himself to write under. The Russian 
is known—or, is really unknown—as 
Yves de la Casiniere. 

Mr. Stokowski’s Bach was the B 
minor suite for strings and solo flute; 
the E flat minor prelude from The 
Well-Tempered Clavier, transcribed 
for strings and two harps, and the 
organ toccata and fugue in D minor, 
transcribed for full orchestra (a less 
familiar organ piece than the toccata 
and fugue in the same key previously 
transcribed by Mr. Stokowski). One 
assumes that both these new transcrip- 
tions are the work of this Messianic 
Bach enthusiast. 

Here was the Bach of three tho- 
roughly differentiated styles, purposes 
and moods. The toccata and fugue are 
in his grand manner, even if not of 
the same soaring magnificence as the 
other D-minor toccata—music that 
moves about in the depths, rather per- 
haps than on the heights of mystic 
feeling; and a strangely stirring ex- 
perience to the twentieth-century mind, 
doubtless because of its glorified po- 
tentialities in an orchestral transcrip- 





tion like this coupled with the power- 
ful pulse of such a performance. 

But the simple piano prelude as ro- 
mantically modern as the day before 
yesterday, became even more memor- 
able music, more subtly searching in 


its touch on the emotions. The tran- 
scription was exquisitely wrought, 
miraculously recapturing the speech 


and the spirit of the original—far more 
faithfully so, it seemed to us, than is 
possible to the present-day piano grant- 
ed even an interpretation of the high- 
est poetic feeling. The mute strings 
and harps of Mr. Stokowski’s version 
held a deft suggestion of the harpsi- 
chord and the ruminative sadness which 
is the mood of the music was dissolved 
with such restraint and yet with such 
tenderness that the performance became 
a perfect thing. 

Villa-Lobos is a composer still under 
forty, whose music—such bits of it as 
have been heard here—is challenging 
and provocative. These African Dances 
of his are, more precisely, Character- 
istic Dances of the Afro-Indians, for 
in Brazil these two primitive cultures 
have mixed in profusion. But the 
dances, scored for the full orchestra 
with a high order of originality and 
ingenuity—especially in the use of un- 
usual percussion—sound as_ though 
they owed considerably more _ to 
African than to Indian sources. They 
provide the paradox of the sophisti- 
cate’s presenting the primitive with 
conscious and penetrating skill but 
nonetheless presenting it unadulterated. 
The dances are primarily matters of 
enormous rhythmic complexity and 
they come at you with startling power. 


akes (/p the eACoderns 


Another of These World 
Premieres—Respighi’s 


New Toccata 


Young Mr. de la Casiniere’s Her- 
cules and the Centaurs (if he be 
young—for the piece shows a remark- 
able assurance in handling the orches- 
tra) is almost as barbaric as the Villa- 
Lobos dances, but in another way. You 
hear the pounding of the centaurs’ 
hooves through the music and their 
wild neighings and whinneyings; and 
the whole adventure is as savage as 
these mythological beasts were sup- 
posed to be. 

* * * 


Respighi’s Toccata 


OREIGN composers, when faced 

with the prospect of American 
tours, often feel the necessity of bring- 
ing something new with them to show 
what manner of men they are or have 
become. The trouble with much of 
this kind of personally imported music, 
however, is that it has the quality of 
having been dashed off in the time 
having been dashed off in the time it 
takes to catch the boat. Which, in a 
way, brings us back to Mr. Respighi 
and his new toccata for piano and or- 
chestra. 

For this is not improbably what hap- 
pened, even if not literally, with the 
piece he has brought with him for his 
appearances in the United States. It 
turned out to be music of so wholly 
conventional speech, so glib in its prat- 
tling of commonplace, so thoroughly the 
sort of thing a man of Mr. Respighi’s 
abilities and experience might rattle off 
without effort, that one couldn’t help 
suspecting it of being a_ last-minute 
job. One is told, as a fact, that he 
finished it only last August; and very 
likely he shortly afterward slipped the 
manuscript between his neckties and 
handkerchiefs and forgot all about it 
again until he landed here a couple of 
weeks ago. 

It is certainly one of his minor— 
extremely minor—works and scarcely 
to be thought of as worthy the man 
who wrote The Sunken Bell, now cur- 
rent at the Metropolitan Opera, or the 
symphonic suite, The Pines of Rome. 
It juggles a few unimportant themes 
within an expansion of. the eighteenth 
century toccata form, combines their 
very ordinary development with a 
piano part that, where it counts at all, 
sounds not a great deal unlike a sem- 
inary exercise and, at last, leaves an 
impression of music without contour 
and without individuality. 

Mr. Respighi, as a pianist, played 
his own music fluently, but well on the 
composer’s side of virtuosity. There 
were differences between him and Mr. 
Mengelberg occasionally and the per- 
formance as a whole could easily have 
withstood further rehearsal. 

Aside from this world-premiere, Mr. 
Mengelberg’s afternoon dealt with the 
Cherubini Anacreon overture, the three 
excerpts from Berlioz’s The Damna- 
tion of Faust customarily played at 
concerts and Ernest Bloch’s Israel 
symphony. The last, only half of 
which exists, for Mr. Bloch never fin- 
ished it, had a performance last spring 
with scenery and dance-mimes given by 
the Neighborhood Playhouse and the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Now that we 
have heard it again on its own, we are 
inclined to believe that stage action is 
good for it, for it is music so con- 

(Continued on page 18) 
















Nina Koshetz Sings 


HAT Nina Koshetz has intimate 
knowledge of an extended repertoire 
she proved, at her Carnegie Hall recital, 
Monday evening, Nov. 26, by the in- 
clusion of some little known songs of 
Chopin. and Spanish composers. The 
more surprising and the more gratuitous 
would it seem, then, that she should re- 
sort to vocal transcriptions of piano 
music—the A flat Liebestraum of Liszt, 
and the E major study of Chopin. 
Admitting, what cannot be denied, 
Mme. Koshetz’s thorough and catholic 
musicianship, it must be said that it is 
not always equally successful in making 
itself known through her singing, which 
was by turns labored, throaty, and col- 
orless, Monday evening. In the Sei du 
mein Trost, of Mozart, Madame Ko- 
shetz was at her best, for the evening; 
but she has often sung infinitely more 
eloquently and easily. The applause 
was tremendous, both as to duration and 
as to quantity. 


Mr. Drozdoff in Recital 


A‘ the Engineering Auditorium 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 21, 
Vladimir Wrozdoff, who has appeared 


here before, played a program of 
strange design. 


It opened with a barrage of Medt- 
ner. It made a bow to Schubert. It 
included the inevitable G minor Pre- 
lude of Rachmaninoff (there is more 
than one other). It transcribed Rim- 
sky’s Scheherazade and Glazounoff’s 
Raymonda. It juxtaposed some Scria- 
bin and some Chopin. It brought the 
Boatmen of the Volga in strangely dis- 
harmonious chorus. It ended with the 
Mephisto Waltz of Liszt. 


Mr. Drozdoff’s part of the evening 
was made up of many correct notes 
and some less so, of a few pleasant 
tones and some that were not, of a 
pedal that could not quite cover the 
proverbial multitude. Phrasing con- 
sisted largely, as in the Fantasie Im- 
promptu, of marking the entry of each 
phrase with a healthy onslaught. 

He was greeted with very hearty ap- 
plause from an audience of fair size. 


Pianisme Francais 


T the Town Hall on Monday even- 

ing, November 26, Lucie Caffaret 
gave an exhibition of some of the best 
and some of the less worthy of French 
piano-playing. The final group—a Noc- 
turne, the E flat and A flat Waltzes, the 
two Studies in G flat, all of Chop-n, 
and the incredible Saint-Saens-Liszt 
Danse Macabre—served particularly 
well as a barometer of Miss Caffaret’s 
attributes. 

The Nocturne was occasion for one 
of those sentimental performances that 
are too frequent in la belle France. 
The Waltzes went better. If they 
lacked the exquisite refinement and sub- 
tlety that is really theirs they became 
brilliant concert pieces, and were played 
with a lavish and at times startling vir- 
tuosity. They had all the virtues of 
this sort of playing: extreme cleanness 
and precision, ringing tone, amazing 
agility. The same holds true of the 


Studies, played presto possibile (not 
presto impossible). These transcendent 
mechanics were more suited to the Liszt 
transcription of the Danse Macabre, to 
which they gave a truly dazzling bril- 
tance. 
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GOTHAM?’S 
IMPORTANT MVSIC 


Harry Cumpson Plays 
The a sim- 
plicity of Harry as a mu 


to his restraint alone that exception 
could be taken. The fault being al- 
most unique, nothing in this review 
should be taken as anything but a pro- 
test against Mr. Cumpson’s being too 
severe with himself. 

He opened his Town Hall Recital 
last Thursday evening, Nov. 23, with 
the Bach Italian Concerto. It was fit- 
ting that Mr. Cumpson be reticent and 
let Bach do the talking, but his reti- 
cence almost outdid itself, and there 
was the feeling that Mr. Cumpson 
feared to let even Bach say everything 
he wanted to. This impression was 
strongest. in the first and last move- 
ments. For the purity and nobility of 
the andante, as he played it, there is 
no adequate comment. 

In the four Debussy Preludes which 
followed Mr. Cumpson’s artistry was 
consummate. Nothing less (or more) 
can be said of the Piano Rag Music of 
Stravinsky. The improvisatory Godow- 
sky transcriptions of Corelli and Ra- 
meau, while clever, were hardly enti- 
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The Week of Recitals and Opera in the Metropolis— 
Some Debutants and Some Old Favorites Appear 








tled to a place on the program, but Mr. 
Cumpson gave them the full measure 
of their charm. One could go on 
through the program, hunting for com- 
mendatory adjectives. 

If Mr. Cumpson could bring himself 
to be a trifle less scrupulous, if he 
would make sure that his admirable 
self-discipline does not extend to muz- 
zling the composer, the reviewer would 
find it even more difficult than he al- 
ready does to keep his chronicle from 
reading like a psalm. Surely he would 
agree that it is as presumptuous to keep 
a composer from expressing himself 
fully as it is to underline and exag- 
gerate his work. The former fault, 
being infinitely rarer than the latter, 
gives no ground for complaint. But 
Mr. Cumpson will have to liberate him- 
self in order to develop to their full- 
est the rare powers that are his. 


Harold Triggs’ Recital 


F Harold Triggs, who played Tues- 
day Afternoon, Nov. 27, in the 


Town Hall, is not the most outstand- 
ing pianist to be heard today he is a 
musician of great talent and sincerity. 
He is moreover not content to tread 
merely 


the most. thoroughly beaten 


ty yore 


1h sceamepein 





Igor Stravinsky, whose Appolon Musagéte was introduced 
to New York by Mr. Koussevitzky, in Carnegie Hall, Nov. 28. 













paths, and he commendably seeks to 
be “different” rather in his choice of 
music than in his playing of it. 

Thus he brought to his first New 
York recital some pieces of Purcell, 
almost unknown to New York audi- 
ences as a composer for the piano or 
its predecessors. With admirable sim- 
plicity and genuine musical sensitivity 
he played one of the lesser known of 
the Brahms Intermezzi. «His playing 
of the Beethoven Sonata Opus 53 was 
free from affectation. It lacked, pos- 
sibly a consistency of interpretation. 
In his endeavor to differentiate between 
masculine first theme and. feminine 
second theme Mr. Triggs was inclined 
to over hardening of the former and 
over sweetening of the latter. Inclined; 
we say, for the sweetening was a lit- 
tle spasmodic. 

As a pianist, Mr. Triggs plays with 
considerable refinement and restraint, 
The quality of his tone is excellent to 
a degree. More freedom, and more 
use of the forces of gravity would 
save Mr. Triggs much energy. A 
better aiming of the muscular activity 
toward the instant of tone-production 
would save his hearers many wunwel- 
come aural sensations. 


The “Bell” Tolls Again 


eo the second performance of the 
Campana Sommersa of Respighi? 
the composer, heeding distress. calls, ;ar- 
ranged to spare his listeners some 
twenty minutes of music making, ‘The 
cuts were skilfully made, and,,it is 
doubtful whether anyone was aware o 
the omissions. But even with the ‘ver- 
sion shortened :this;much it is only 
truthful to record that the audience was 
perceptibly smallér at the end of the 
evening than at its opening. The record 
requires the statement that the said_per- 
formance took place on Friday evening, 
Nov. 30. 

Much excellent singing and playing 
was expended on this latest acquisition 
which, for this reviewer, is as empty and 
meaningless music as he has ever lis- 
tened to. It is regrettable that Mme. 
Rethberg should be required to strain 
her magnificent voice on music less than 
magnificent. Mr. Martinelli’s Heinrich 
was again vocally adequate, but histri- 
onically a little busy. Miss Manski’s 
Magda was a thoroughly sincere and 
musicianly performance. Mr. Respighi 
has good friends in all these, and not- 
ably in Mr. Serafin, for whom no 
effort was too great. All hands were 
called before the curtain many times. 

ArTHUR MENDEL. 





Again, Norma 


T the Metropolitan Monday even- 

ing November 26 the second Norma 
of the season was eloquently sung by 
Rosa Ponselle before an audience which 
included the visiting representative of 
the Swedish royal family. Great care 
has been lavished on this production, 
and Miss Ponselle has grown steadily 
so that she more than keeps pace. 

Mr. Serafin, too, seemed to take even 
unwonted pains, and Miss Telva as 
Adalgisa, Mr. Lauri-Volpi as Pollone 
and Mr. Pinza as Oroveso contributed 
generously to the excellence of the per- 
formance. The audience was not re- 
luctant in showing its pleasure. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Measures Up to Plaudits 


of All Europe 


Young American Girl Wins 


Home Approval 


For over two years words 
and worlds of praise have 
reached this country regard- 
ing one success after another 
being scored in Germany and 
Italy by a young American 
singer, Miss Marion Claire. 

Thirty curtain calls in Ber- 
lin at the Staats-Opera sing- 
ing Elsa in Lohengrin—a 
tremendous success as Sophie 
in Der Rosenkavalier with 
Richard Straus the composer 
himself directing and compli- 
menting the young American 
girl personally. 

Then at the Verdi Theater, 
Padua, where Miss Claire sang 
ten performances of Pagliacci 
under the great Mascagni’s 
direction who also paid her 
the most wonderful compli- 
ments for her artistry. 

With all these European 
successes told by countless 
publications throughout her 
native land one does not won- 
der at the modest anxiety of 
Miss Claire to live up to the 
praise from these great for- 
eign critics and composers. 

Chicago, her native city, 
was the scene of her American 
debut, with the Chicago Civic 
Opera, Thursday evening, 
November 1, 1928, as “Mimi” 
in “La Boheme,” and the 
American public were given 
their first chance to judge 
whether or not the European 
praise had been too lavish. 

With one accord the press 
and public bestowed upon 
Miss Claire and her golden 
voice the greatest acclaim and 
all of America welcomes such 
a voice and personality as hers. 


“Greatest ‘Mimi’ since Farrar; 
voice glows and throbs and touches 





heartstrings surely.” —Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn. 

“A quite unusual talent resides in 
the throat and brain of this young 
woman. Miss Claire’s voice is well 
placed, wide of range and even in 
volume throughout its extent. She 
confronted her role with composure 
and ease, grave ‘sincerity and 
dignity.” —Chicago Tribune, Edward 
C. Moore. 


“An unequalled success,” says the Chicago Jowrmal, Eugéné Stinson. 
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Miss MARION CLAIRE, who captivated Chicago audience in her 
debut, singing the role of “Mimi” in “La Boheme” with the Chicago 
Civic Opera forces Thursday evening, November 1, 1928. Miss Claire 
recently returned to her native land with well earned plaudits from 
Germany where she captured both public and press with her golden 
voice. 


“I am especially glad today because I can tell of THE SENSATIONAL 
DEBUT OF MARION CLAIRE, an American girl, YOUNG, LOVELY, 





“In a few minutes she demonstrated that she had a voice and was a MODEST and IMMENSELY TALENTED, whose ‘Mimi’ was the 
singer.” —Chicego Evening Post, Karleton Hackett. PERSONIFICATION OF POETRY, CHARM and GRACE. 
Marion Claire scored @ well deserved success.”—Chicago Daily News, “There can be no two opinions, the girlish Miss Claire has taken us 


Maurice Rosenfeld. 








all by storm.”—Chicago American, Herman Devries. 
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Sad Demise of the Vesper Concerts—Local Schubert 
Tribute—Faust in English Does Well 


By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 5—The 
Vesper Concert Series arranged 
by Dr. Harold M. Dudley has been 
cancelled after three of the twenty- 
four events announced in the Wash- 
ington Auditorium were given. The 
schedule was drawn up to include such 
artists as Beniamino Gigli, Feodor 
Chaliapine and Dusolina Giannini, with 
a resident musician appearing on each 
program ; but the venture did not prove 
a success, and it was decided to close 
the series before incurring a deficit. 
Dr. Dudley’s final concert was given 
on Sunday, Nov. 18, by Louis Potter, 
organist; Emanuel Zetlin, violinist, and 
Helen Howison, soprano. Each artist 
gave a performance which would have 
been effective in a smaller hall, but 
which was well-nigh lost in the large 
Auditorium. Nicolai Mednikoff and 
George H. Wilson accompanied. 
The second vesper program brought 
the Adolph Bohm Ballet, with Mr. 
Vera Mirova, Agnes George 
de Mille, Berenice Holmes and Boris 
Basakoff in highly artistic productions. 
The course was opened with an Ameri- 
can program on Armistice Day. Those 
who appeared were Louise Lerch, so- 
rano of the Metropolitan Opera; 
enry F. Seibert, organist of the Town 
Hall, New York, and Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, lecturer. Among Miss Lerch’s 
songs were The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, and The Long, Long Trail. 
Mr. Seibert seemed unfamiliar with the 
Auditorium organ, and Dr. Spaeth was 
apparently at a loss in connecting his 
theme, The Common Sense of Music, 
with Armistice Day sentiment. Miss 
Lerch’s accompanist was Pauline 
Schaadt Kothner. 


Local Artists Active 


Local artists have paid their tribute 
to Schubert. The Congressional Coun- 
try Club was used for a Sunday pro- 
gram on Nov. 18, when the perform- 
ers were Kurt Hetzel, pianist, and 
Carolyn Manning, contralto. The 
Schubert gedenkfeier arranged by the 
Deutsche Liberarishe Verein von 
Washington was heard in the home of 
the president, Anita Schade, on Nov. 
17. Taking part were Katheraine 
Seelye Wallace, Flora McGill Keefer, 
and the Elena de Sayn Trio, composed 
of Elena de Sayn, Watson Baumert 
and Mary Crouch. 

Holding its second season in Wash- 
ington, the American Opera Company, 
directed by Vladimir Rosing, drew its 
largest audience with Faust. Carmen 
and Martha were the other bills. Ap- 
pearing in the performances were Bet- 
tina Hall, Patrick Killikelly, George 
Fleming Houston, Peter Chambers, 
John Uppman, Louise Richardson, 
Frederick Roberts, Mark Daniels, 
Louise Bernhardt, Thelma Votpika, 
Winifred Goldsborough, Cecile Sher- 
man, Brownie Peebles, Howard Lar- 
amy, Charles Hedley, Charles Mar- 
golis, Natalie Hall, Clifford Newdall, 
John Gurney ,Allen Burt and Harold 
Hansen. Conductors were Frank St. 
Leger and Jeffrey Harris. Robert Ed- 
ward Jones was responsible for the 
sets and the engagement was under the 
local management of Katie Wilson- 
Greene. 


Stokowski’s Visit 


Leopold Stokowski made his only 
local appearance with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in the Auditorium, under 
the local management of Arthur 
Smith, on Nov. 13, offering Wag- 
nerian music exclusively. A Wagner 


program is always interesting, but one 
wonders why visiting orchestras, which 


are few in number, are not heard in 
some of the newer compositions. In 
order to hear the latest in orchestral 
music, Washingtonians are obliged to 
travel to other cities. 

One of the most enthusiastic re- 
ceptions ever accorded an artist in this 
city was given to John Charles Thomas 
when he appeared on the second pro- 
gram in Dr. Dudley’s Community Con- 
cert Series, held in the Auditorium on 
Nov. 22. Songs by Peri, Bungert, 
Strauss, Brahms, Ravel, Moussorgsky, 
Massenet, Frank Bridge and Sidney 
Homer were on his program. En- 
cores included Negro spirituals. Eric 
Zardo was his accompanist. 

Vladimir Horowitz was presented in 
a brilliant piano recital in  Poli’s 
Theatre on Nov. 19, under Mrs. Wil- 
son-Greene’s management. 

A splendid concert was given on an 
earlier date by Louise Homer, con- 
tralto; Louise Homer Stires, soprano, 
and Katherine Homer, pianist. A 
feature of the program was Sidney 
Homer’s new cycle, The Widow in the 
Bye Street. This concert was also 
given in Poli’s Theatre under Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene’s direction. 


Baltimore Likes 
American Opera 


Benefit Performance Proves 
Claim for English Text 


Batrmore, Dec. 5.—The _ benefit 
performance of Madame Butterfly given 
under the auspices of the omen’s 
Auxiliary Board of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in the Lyric Theatre on Noy. 
22 by the American Opera Company 
proved the claim for use of English 
operatic text. With a finely balanced 
cast, whose diction was clear, this com- 
pany carried conviction to its audience. 
Frank St. Leger conducted. 

The Maryland State Council of the 
National Association of Organists pre- 
sented Ernest White, organist of St. 
George’s Church, Flushing, L. I., in a 
recital at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Nov. 21. 


Give Peabody Recital 


Rosalinda Morini, soprano, with El- 
mer Schoettle at the piano and D. 
D’Onofrio, flutist, appeared at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Nov. 23, 
in the fifth recital of the current series. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. 
Harry C. Primrose, president, gave a 
historical review in Pythian Hall, Nov. 
24. Hazel Knox Bornschein, diseuse, 
read a legend written by Maud Little. 
The program outlined musical progress 
through the early Egyptian, Hebrew, 
Anglican, Gregorian, Troubador and 
other periods. Participants were Doro- 
thy Rose, Harriet Colston, Maude Al- 
bert, Norman Seidenman, Janet Eyler, 
Beatrice Osgood, Vivienne Cordero 
Friz, Selma Tiefenbrun, Marie 
Shriver Henneberger, Rhoda Berryman 
Tyson, Virginia Castelle, George Cas- 
telle and Arthur Morgan, assisted by 
members of the Castelle Vocal Ensem- 
ble, Mount Calvary Church Choir, and 
the Knights of Columbus Choir. 
George Castelle, Percy Cox, and Ro- 
man Steiner conducted the choral 
numbers. Katherine Lucke was in 
charge, with the assistance of the pro- 
gram chairman, Mrs. Isaac L. Kem- 
per. 

Franz C. BorNnsScHEIN. 














RALPH LEOPOLD 


Pianist 
Great Wagnerian Exponent Again Meets with Great 
Success at Town Hall November 6th, 1928. 


“PRESENTS DIVERSIFIED PROGRAM WITH COMPETENT TECHNIQUE— 
A THOROUGH MUSICIAN.” —New York Herald Tribune 


“Ralph Leopold, pianist, in a recital at the Town Hall last night matched his 
powers against the noise of election crowds successfully in a program of sonorous 
classics and transcriptions, closing with his own version of Wagner’s second-act love 
scene from “Tristan’.” —New York Times. 


“Ralph Leopold piano-recitalled and again demonstrated his superoir talent for the 
instrument and its music. He has a large measure of technical facility, tone of 
unusually fine texture and refined musical sensibility.” —New York American 


“At Town Hall last night, Ralph Leopold, pianist, gave a recital which further 
marks him as one of the foremost young pianists of the day. For the excellent 
arrangement and interpretation of his own Paraphrase of the introduction and first 
scene from the second act of ‘Tristan,’ he is to be commended. The arrangement 
itself is a splendid piece of writing and should find its way to the repertoire of 
many artists. 


“Leopold is unique im that he is equally at home in the thunderous tones of Wagner 
and the delicate and etherial bits of Debussy, Arensky and the like. 


“Leopold is a tone painter. He knows how to sing at the piano and to produce 
a resonance with a depth, a dynamic blow with a sympathetic sobbing, and yet 
can make the piano a joyous, articulate thing in the contrasting moments.” 


—New York Telegraph 


Concert Management Harry & Arthur Culbertson 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 


Baldwin Piano 


5525 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
Duo-Art Records 





Leopold writes of the 


Baldwin 


“It gives me the greatest pleasure to be able to express my unqualified 
endorsement of the Baldwin piano. The clarity and richness of its tone, 
the wide range of its dynamic possibilities, the splendid action and its 
responsiveness to the various moods called forth in the interpretation of 
the great composers, make it a joy to use in daily practise, as well as in 
concert work. 





“In addition to the general excellence of the piano, the unfailing courtesy 
of the company renders doubly agreeable the use of this instrument.” 

















Che Baldwin Piano Company 
New York St. Louis Denver 
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Cincinnati 
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~Wrat of the Young 
| Violinist? —-Asks 
Leopold Auer 


READ with great interest the an- 

‘nouncement made by the National 

sic League, the Franz Schubert 

emorial Organization, and the Cur- 
tig’ Institute of Music in Philadelphia 
in, regard to their praiseworthy in- 
tation of launching young musicians 
upoe their artistic careers. The aim 
of. the organizations is to aid the as- 
pitants in every possible way to be 
properly presented before the public, 
ptoviding of course, that they have 
attained sufficient skill, and maturity 
in: their playing to justify the demon- 
stration of their gifts before a critical 
auilience. 

‘The value .of this project could 
hardly be overestimated, particularly so 
when one takes into consideration the 
fifiancial handicaps and struggles and 
the long years of intensive study the 
youngsters have to go through before 
the realization of their most cherished 
desire to appear in public, to win the 
recognition of the press and. masses, 
or mayhap micet with their indiffer- 
ence. The list of persons who are in- 
terested in this project includes the 
names of prominent musicians and 
wealthy patrons of art. This in itself 
id'a guarantee of good faith and of 
the ultimate success of the plan. 

A singer’s only requirement besides 
general musical ‘education is a _ fine 
natural voice. Pianists have the free 
use of the choicest and best concert 
gfpnds. But what about the poor 


Leopold Auer, famous violin teacher. 


will furnish them with the indispens- 
able instrument. of superior: quality : for 
their concert appearances? . For scores 
or years, collectors and amateurs were 
busy buying up most -of the, master- 
pieces, leaying on the. market but a 
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VIOLIN OUTFITS 


Leopold Auer, the master teacher, has personally 

; selected and approved every item of the four -violin 

outfits that bear his name. A certificate to this effect, 

signed by Professor Auer, accompanies each outfit. 

| : They are priced at $50.00, $100.00 and $200.00. Come 

in and see them, or send for a circvlar giving illustra- 
tions and full details. 
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CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


D STON: 252 Tremont Street 


COOPER SQUARE New York 
430 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 















violin’st, viola player or ,’cellist?: Who’, 
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few examples fit for concertizing 
artists; and those few at almost. pro- 
hibitive ‘figures. It is a well-known 
fact that the large majority of vir- 
tuosos had either limited or no means 
at all when starting their public 
careers. It must be also noted that 
not all of the old Italian instruments 
made by Stradivarius, - Guarnerius, 
Amati, Guadagnini, and many others 
are suitable for our large concert ‘halls. 
There remained but a few of those 
masterpieces that were made some 200 
or 240 years. ago which successfully 
withstood the ravages of two. cen- 
turies unimpaired. Most of them lost 
the power and fulness of tone; this 
unhappy circumstance is due partly to 
careless handling and partly to wilful 
damaging through the course of years. 


Quality vs. Power 


When those instruments were built, 
the makers had in mind the churches 
and palaces in which they were to be 
played, therefore, stressed quality in- 
stead of power of tone. All sovereign 
princes of Italy, France and Germany 
of those days maintained small string 
orchestras at their courts, the concerts 
taking place in the intimate circles of 
their palaces. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, however, the era 
of. great virtuosos was , inaugurated 
with Paganini in the lead. Theatres 
and hails commenced to be used for 
concert purposes just as they have been 
ever since. Every: modern virtuoso is 
the possessor of some very expensive 
Italian instrument more or less well 
preserved. From year to year, the 
price of good violins soars higher and 
higher. A fairly well preserved Strad- 
ivarius or Guarnerius del Gesu can- 
not be bought nowadays for less than 
$15,000,—-while one in first class state 
of preservation costs from $30,000 to 

,000, and even. more. It seems 
strange to us that some sixty or seventy 
years ago, one could buy in London a 
first-class Stradivarius for 300 pounds 


(about $1,500). 
The Student’s Difficulty 


The question arises now: What 
could a young debutant do to secure 
the necessary instrument if there is no 
wealthy friend to. help buy one? 
Musical history informs us that with 
very few exceptions, all great com- 
posers and virtuosos come from poor 
parents. Their musical education was 
accomplished under the most difficult 
and discouraging circumstances. 
Thanks to the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation of New York and the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia the 
difficulty of the impecunious and gifted 


student to get a complete musical edu- 
cation has been removed. Hundreds of 
meritorious and ambitious young Amer- 
icans receive their tuition under recog- 
nized masters entirely free of charge at 
those institutes. And once more the ques- 
tion looms up in one’s mind: How can. 
a suitable instrument be secured for 
the promising youngsters who start 
their careers? It seems to me that 
there are but two solutions to this 
problem. Either that the above men- 
tioned two institutes would purchase 
a few of the remaining first class 
Italian string instruments (violins, 
violas, cellos) to be had on the Euro- 
pean and American markets and lend 
them to the debutants until they have 
the means to acquire one, or else that 
these same institutes would establish a 
workshop for the building of string in- 
struments (based on_ scientific and 
artistic principles) under supervision of 
a committee of experienced artists. At 
the present time the making of new 
string instruments, with certain excep- 
tions, is largely a commercial proposi- 
tion. This has created mistrust among 
concert violinists, who, whether. justly 
or unjustly, prefer a second or third 
rate Italian instrument to .a modern 
product. The results, of course, must 
be left to the future. 

It is my sincere wish and hope that 
this unfortunate condition will soon’ be 
remedied, and that my timely sugges- 
tion will meet directly. or indirectly 
with the approbation of my colleagues 
and earn the serious consideration of 
the Juilliard and Curtis musical in- 
stitutions. 





GIVES PARIS RECITAL 


Paris.—Marvin Maazel, young 
American pianist, gave his first con- 
cert of the season in. the Champs- 
Elysees Theatre before a capacity audi- 
ence. Mr. Maazel is not the type of 
player who resorts to sensational 
tricks, rather does he produce his ef- 
fects by intellectual alertness. His 
reading of Beethoven was sound and 
vigorous. In the Chopin B_ minor 
sonata his interpretation of the Funeral 
March had an air of suppressed grief, 
rather than abandon. Mr. Maazel’s 
playing of numbers by Godowsky was 
interesting, particularly Old Vienna. 
He concluded his program with ‘the 
Islamey of Balakireff. 





Howard E. Potter, of the Charles L. 
Wagner Office, is convalescing at the 
Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, 
N. J., after an operation. 











ETHELYNDE SMITH 


Soprano 


now making fourteenth Southern tour and eighth transcontinental trip, 
has a few open dates available on the Pacific Coast during January, and in the South 
the weeks of March 24th and 31st, 1929. For immediate information regarding same, 
address Miss Smith as follows until February Ist: 


Caldwell Apartments, 449 East Seaside Boulevard, Long Beach, Cal. 
Also booking for entire country, Season 1929-1930 
Permanent address: 458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine 
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os Angeles Musicians 
Drawing Large Crowds 


By Hal Davidson Crain 


OS ANGELES, Dec. 4.—The fact 

that four resident artists, all of 
high calibre, have given successful con- 
certs before good-sized audiences, 
shows. that music is making more 
friends for itself, or that music pa- 
trons are beginning to suspect there 
are artists in their midst who are cap- 
able of ‘presenting the great works of 
musical literature in an enjoyable man- 
ner. 


Of the Belgian School 


Of significance was the violin recital 
of Alfred Megerlin in Philharmonic 
Auditorium on Nov. 20. Although 
heard last season as soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, of which he 
was concertmaster for two years, and 
as assisting artist with the Bach 
Cantata Society, the occasion marked 
Mr. Megerlin’s first recital appear- 
ance in the city and was a revelation 
of his prowess. The artist set himself 
a difficult task, playing Handel's 
Sonata in G minor, Bach’s Chaconne, 
Saint-Saen’s concerto in B minor, and 
a concluding group composed of 
Beethoven’s Romance in F and Hun- 
garian Melodies by Ernst. 

Mr. Megerlin shows the results of 
his Belgian training and his long dis- 
cipleship under Ysaye, in a smooth tone 
of ingratiating quality, a sensitive and 
ripened musicianship .and a freedom in 
execution that betokens the master. Of 
modest and unassuming demeanor, he 
dashes .off difficulties with astonishing 
ease. The concerto was particularly 
suited to his suave and finished style, 


although he sounded the depths of the 
Chaconne in telling fashion. Chopin’s 
Nocturne in D flat was a beautifully 
performed encore. The assisting artist 
was Nino Herschel, whose accompani- 
ments are always superb. 


Both of One Family 


Ancther outstanding recital was that 
given by Fritz Gaillard, a first ‘cellist 
of the Philharmonic, and his daughter, 
Ali Gaillard, pianist, in Beaux Arts 
Auditorium on Nov. 16. Mr. Gaillard 
is recognized as one of the first authori- 
ties of this instrument in the city. 


Miss Gaillard has lately returned to 
America from a period of studying and 


playing in Europe. 
The program was 
technical and 


; one to 
interpretative 
sicians. 


strument with authority. 


for their more subtle effects. 
Saens’ 


Gaillard’s 
approbation. 


work receiving 


proper place in a sonata. 
Gottfried Mann, Faure, 
Popper, Victor 
completed the list. 
early in January is planned. 


test 
powers, 
and met with the approval of an audi- 
ence numbering many prominent mu- 
Mr. Gaillard draws a rich, 
sonorous tone and commands his in- 
: The open- 
ing sonata by Corelli, and a century 
old work by Breval were delivered 
with distinctive style and appreciation 
I Saint- 
jaens’ C minor sonata was also a 
highlight on the program, with Miss 
especial 
1 She is evidently an ex- 
perienced ensemble player and knows 
how to elevate the piano part to its 
Works by 
Boellmann, 
Herbert and others 
A second recital for 








‘i Schneevoight,. conductor 


Georg 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Los Angeles. 


Sigrid Schneevoight, wife of Georg 
Schneevoigt, conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, gave her first 
Los. Angeles recital. in _ Philharmonic 
Auditorium on Nov. 16. Mme. 
Schneevoigt was heard to much better 
advantage than last spring, when she 
was soloist in an orchestral concert, 
but hardly lived up to the appellation 
of “queen of pianists,’ as set forth in 
her. ‘advance riotices. 

She’ showed the results of excellent 
training in Beethoven’s- Appassiorata 
Sonata, in ten Chopin studies and in 
numbers by Migot, Ravel, Albeniz and 
Liszt. Mme. Schneevoigt possesses a 
formidable technic, although many of 
her larger. effects are gained at seem- 


ing, great''expehse of energy. Two 
Epigrammes by Migot and Ravel’s 
Ondine were particularly engaging 


under her fingers, her genuine flair for 
complicated rhythms and contacts mak- 
ing them stand’ out. ‘Likewise, Liszi’s 
Rhapsody No. 13 was given with a 
scintillating brilliance that brought the 
performer loud applause. 






“45 


It was\'in the’ emotiotial ‘depths of 
Beethoven and: in Chopin’s compositions 
that Mme. Schneevoigt was less happy. 
Beethoven’s great sonata cannot be 
played with hands and head alone. } 


Is Unconventional 
Elfrida Wynne likewise made her 


_ first Los Angeles recital appearance, 


singing in the Beaux Arts Auditorium 
under the newly formed American So- 
ciety of Musical Culture, on Nov. 20. 
Mme. Wynne, with operatic experience 
in Europe and vaudeville training in 


America, possesses many of the 
attributes for a_ successful recital 
career. Arranging her programs ac- 


cording to moods and emotions, she pre- 
sented a program of musical worth in 
an interesting and unconventional man- 
ner. Her voice has lustre, also, and 
is used effectively, if not always with 
the greatest freedom. Schon Gretlein 
by von Fielitz and three Love Let- 
ters by Godard were of outstanding 
merit. Mme. Wynne was well accom- 
panied by Raymond McFeeters. 


The Grace of Yesteryear 


A Sunday afternoon concert of: the 
Philharmonic Orchestra was notable 
for the fine playing of Messrs. De 
Busscher, Brain, Perrier and Moritz 
from the brass and woodwind sections, 
of a Mozart concertante. The wood- 
winds and brasses are counted among 
the best parts of the band, and their 
playing on this occasion was marked 
by lovely tonal quality and a fine sense 
of balance. There was also a ballet 
suite by Rameau, suggesting the ele- 
gance and grace of yesteryear., Mr. 
Schneevoigt gave it the right lilt and 
was responsible for its cordial recep- 
tion. Mildred Marsh, Hollywood 
pianist, played Liszt's Hungarian Fan- 
tasie with rhythmical freedom, .achfeve- 
ing a genuine success. A . Glazoynoff 
composition concluded the program. 
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in fact, some o' 











balancing the musical 
Miss Buell played the Schumann Fantasie in C Major well; 





DAI BUELL 


Pianist 


NEW YORK NOTES 
RECITAL—TOWN HALL—NOV. 20 


“she gave proof of complete mastery of the instrument.” “crystalline 
clarity, lightning celerity."—Isaacson in N. FY. Morning Telegraph. 
a) _~ | “displayed plenty of emotional power, fine spirit, 
and fleet fingers, and HER SINCERITY AS A 
MUSICIAN WAS AT ALL TIMES UNQUESTION- 


Y. Sun. 


“vast expenditure of gusto”—Herbert Peyser in 
N. Y. Telegram. 


“fleet technique, vigor and a tone of pleasing 
singing quality’—F. D. Perkins in N. Y. Herald- 


Recital Proves Dai Buell Has Good Technique 
Boston Girl, Returning From Europe 
Pleases Audience at Town Hall 


An American girl who has been making a name for herself 
abroad came back home to play to her own people. 4 
who hails from Boston, yesterday afternoon gave a recital at 
Town Hall to an audience which received her graciously and 
applauded her generously. 
retained its origin in the standard works, but so balanced 
them that the concert achieved the quality of being different. 
Miss Buell displayed a brilliant technique, which excels in 
the lighter passages. 
tinguished the Partita in B Fiat. 
In the Bach work, es 
Miss Buell rose to 


Dai Buell 


She played a programme which 


Thus elasticity and musical beauty dis- 
ially in the Courante and Sarabande, 
ights which marked her for special 


inasmu as she gave proof of complete 


mastery of the instrument. 
Capriccio of Scarlatti, 
crystalline clarity, lightning celerity and with every note and 
phrase singing with its soul. She i 


the artist played with 
demonstrated in both Bach 
fine regard for the figuration, outlining and 
esign with exquisite refinement. 


the passages were rich in holy beauties. 


—Charles D. Isaacson in N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


CHARMS CHICAGO 
RECITAL—THE PLAYHOUSE—NOV. 4 


“gave a fluent, clean-cut sharply accented account of the charming’ 


B Fiat Partita of Bach” 


“fleet fingers and delicately emphasized rhythms marked her account, 
of Scarlatti Capriccio”—Glenn Dillard Gunn in Chicago Herald &, 


Examiner. « 


“she is so popular here and her art is so familiar to us that I NEED 
BUT RECORD HER USUAL SUCCESS”—Devries in Chicago Amer- 


ican. 


“Miss Buell played her chosen numbers in good style with intelligen 
and taste”’—Hazel Moore in Chicago Tribune. 


“gave a performance delightfully neat and spirited”—Eugene Stinson, 


in Chicago Journal. 
“easy technical style, 


— SOME DAI BUELL BOOKINGS — 
sakes eae March Ist 
Pt eee March 18th 
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meer April 
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Direction of DAI BUELL, Newton Center (Boston), Massachusetts 


a certain facility and an _ unrestrained’ 
manner in her playing’—Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago Daily News. 


“Fleet fingers!”—Karleton Hackett in Chicago Post. 


12th 
16th 
19th 
23rd 
25th 
13th 
Date to be announced 
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St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Nov. 7, 1928 


Gruen Delights by 
Sterling Pianism 
in Great Program 





Artistry of St. Louisan in 
Recital Is Com- 
pelling. 


F By HARRY R, BURKE. 
With a program which might have 
exfigusted a master, Rudolph Gruen 
returned to St. Lovie and last nigat 
at Shéldon Memorial-gave his first 
recital in years in his home city. 
Preceding him had been praise from 


New York, from Berlin. Last night 
it was mahifest that he had earned 
that praise. 

Technica) equipment he has, and a 
keen nrusiclanly intelligence. Also 
there fs a fine youthful lyric feel- 
ing in his intetpretations. But above 
all—to.thie observer—and curiously, 
it was manifest that Rudolph Gruen 
was in love with tone for its color. 
That was suggested in his Bach, in 
his Beethoven, in his Chopin. And 
what had been hinted therein be- 
came vcoanviction when Gruen pre- 
sented his own compositions: “Pre- 
tude in G-Minor,” and “Beauty and 
a Beast." 

Fine Technical Resources. 


ils is a clean-cut pianism. ‘His 
touch is evocativé of beauty in tone. 
A thvfderous power, a fairy “‘dell- 
cacy are alike within his dynamic 
range. He can achié¢ve a torrential 
velocity. Technic was never forced 
at the cost of feeling; yet. some- 
times, one feels, interpretation, as 
in the Bach and Beethoven, guffers 
from sensuous love of tone as tone. 

Upon the Liszt transcription of 
the Bach A minor prelude and 
fugue he had built in his own ar- 
cangement of the number—largely 
in the upper keyboard. Hig Wald- 
stein sonata charmed rather than 
com 
tg the Chopin group Gruén had bet- 
ter fourid himself. “A virile, domi- 
santly masculine Chopin. Five pre- 
tudes from Opus 28 he offered: The 
€ -minor with ite deep romantic 
coloring; the F major virile for all 
its shimmer of delicacy; the B flat 
minor, stunning in power and beau- 
ty; the deeply poetic F sharp major, 
aod the brilliant D minor in which 
there was approach to bravura, yet 
wéver at cost of feeling, 


His Own Compositions. 


His own Prelude !s full of charm- 
fing melody, and delighta in color- 
ful tone and rhythm. “The Beauty 
and the Beast,”’ he calls a ‘Dance 
Elusive.” It has in «the whimsical 
contrasting figures, in the shimmer 
hnd sparkle of its color the very 
apirit of faery—like the colored 
pilates of a picture book. The latter 
avork stood comparisean with Griffes 





“Fountain of Agua Paola” splen-~ 


eidly, Nor need qne apologize far 
etther of this young St. Louisan's 
essays in the company of the Cyril 
Séott “Danse Negre.” 

For closing numbera there wae 
the deeply spirited Romance in F 
sharp minor of Dohnanyi, and. the 
same composer’s transcription of 
Peslibes’ “Naila” Waltz works to 
test the technic of a pianistic giant. 
Nor did his fail in them. : 

A remarkably representative atdi- 
ence of music lovers forgot election 
returns in their enthusiasm for the 
rrogram and the pianist. 





Concert Direction: 


PARISI & EVANS 
50 West 47th St., New York 
(By Special Arrangement with 
Haensel 8 Jones) 
Steinway Piano 


Roycroft Records Ampico Rolls 


led in its interpretation. But: 





Locat. Company Dors MEISTER- 
SINGER 


(Continued from page 9) 


Fred Patton’s Sachs lacked a certain 
breadth of treatment, both vocally and 
dramatically in the first two acts; but, 
with his first rate endowment of lyric 
resources, he warmed up to his respons- 
ibilities in the Wahn, Wahn and 
throughout the balance of the opera. 
Nelson Eddy scored decisively as 
Kothner and there was a particularly 
attractive Magdalena in Maybelle Mar- 
ston and an ergaging David in Albert 
Mahler. Other roles were well taken 


‘by Pg ne: Gould, Robert Elwayn, 
y 


e Dengler, James Montgomery, 
Reinhold Schmidt, Paul Towner, 
Sydney Sutcliffe. Sheldon Walker’s 
determination to be comical as the night 
watchman was executed at the expense 
of accuracy of vocal pitch. 


But in the glamor and charm and 
musical effulgence of the performance 
as a whole, a few slips in detail left 
but a fleeting impression on a delighted 
throng. The rounds of applause after 
each act testified both to the popular 
appeal of Die Meistersinger and to the 
tonic excellence of this production, the 
first one which the master musical 
comedy has ever received here at the 
hands of a local organization. So 
many persons were turned away from 
the sold-out Academy on Thursday 
night, that consideration is now being 
given to a plan for a repeat perform- 
ance some time later in the season. 


Mr. Gatti’s Meyerbeer 


The Metropolitan Opera Company 
has a curious faculty of disclosing its 
major assets in vehicles otherwise likely 
to lapse into an unmourned desuetude. 
This is to say that L’Africana received 
a superlative fine performance at the 
Academy last Tuesday. 

Mr. Gatti sent over Rosa Ponselle, 
Beniamino Gigli, Mario Basolia, Leon 
Rothier and Louise Lerch for leading 
roles. Miss Lerch seemed somewhat 
overweighted with the coloratura ex- 
actions of Ines. But the rest of the 
cast was in preeminently good form and 
Tullio Serafin, at the conductor’s desk, 
came disarmingly near to making 
Meyerbeer’s inflated old score sound in- 
teresting and significant. The usual 
large audience effusively welcomed the 
songbirds and spectacle features, not 
forgetting the resplendent ballet. 


Sans “Au Revoir” 


Leopold Stokowski, directing the 
Philadelphia Orchestra presented his 
au revoir concerts on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday night at the Academy. He 
now takes a protracted mid-season vaca- 
tion, enduring until March 24. He 
communicated to the audience his 
thoughts on several themes—the or- 
chestra pension fund, the enthrallment 
of music in general and the success of 
the new plan of keeping the doors of 
the concert hall closed except in the 
intermission—just after the last num- 
ber had been played at the Friday 
matinee. The occasion marked the 
fourth Stokowski address in a month. 

His remarks were graciously toned 
and of a special fervency in the appeal 
for swelling the pension fund for the 
orchestra men. “I have had,” he added, 
“a number of new ideas for the or- 
chestra. Some I have already carried 
out, but I shall introduce more. Good- 
bye and thank you for your interest and 
cooperation.” 

The auf wiedersehn program at the 
two concerts was as follows: Hercule 
et les Centaures, Casiniere; Dansas 
Caracteristicas de Indios Africanos, 
Villa-Lobos; Suite No. 2 in B minor, 
Prelude in E flat minor, Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach. 

The Villa-Lobos piece was the only 
novelty. The talented Brazilian com- 
poser has written a richly colorful 
suite, involving strange native rhythms 
and tone shadings of marked pictorial 
effectiveness. The Indios Africanos are 
the hybrids of aboriginal Indian and 
transplanted blacks in the tropic jungle 
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lands. The notes of savagery and a 
queer feverish exoticism are skilfully 
accented in this interesting score. 

The Bach contributions, as ever, re- 
vealed some of the loveliest phases of 
Mr. Stokowski’s art and he achieved the 
invariable thrilling effect with his own 
transcription of the Toccata and Fugue. 
William M. Kincaid played the solo 
flute exquisitely in the Suite, with 
Joseph La Monaca, John A. Fischer 
and Hans Schlegel in the ripieni. 





wie 


SWEDISH SOPRANO 


Te 


Pn 








ARTHA PHILLIPS, Swedish 


Soprano, who was heard at 
Carnegie Hall Saturday evening, Nov. 
11, in the tenth anniversary Armistice 
Celebration sponsored by the Captain 
Belvidere Brooks Post of the American 
Legion. 





Guilford Weds 
Max Rosen 


Soprano and Violinist 


Marry in New York 


Max Rosen and Nanette Guilford 
are married. They had been engaged 
for eight months, but Miss Guilford’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Guttman, ad- 
vised waiting for a time. 

Walking down Seventh Avenue last 
Friday the young people decided not 
to delay any longer, so they went 
straight to the Municipal Building and 
were married. Parental opposition 
faded before the accomplishment and 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosen will leave on a 
deserved European honeymoon as soon 
as he has fulfilled his concert engage- 
ments and Miss Guilford’s Metropolitan 
Opera schedule is completed for the 
season. 

Miss Guilford first appeared at the 
Metropolitan in 1923, at the age of 
eighteen. Mr. Rosen, born on New 
York’s East Side of Rumanian par- 
ents, studied under Leopold Auer and 
made his Carnegie debut ten years ago. 

Miss Guilford began her career in 
musical comedies and was singing at 
thirteen. The day after her marriage 
she was singing the part of the de- 
serted wife in the premiere of The 
Sunken Bell at the Metropolitan. 





Oxtanoma Crty, OKta—Joe H. 
Davis, sixty-five years old, a charter 
member of the India Temple Shrine 
Band and Shrine Patrol, died Nov. 17. 


Concert Draws 
Record Crowd 


Chamber Music Audience 
Throngs Museum 


HILADELPHIA, Nov. 28.—The 

largest chamber music audience 
ever assembled in Philadelphia gathered 
on Nov. 18 in the new Art Museum 
at the head of the Parkway. More 
than 15,000 heard the first of a series 
of six monthly concerts tendered by 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok, and played 
by musicians from the Curtis Institute 
of Music, under the direction of Louis 
Bailly, head of the institute’s chamber 
music. There is no admission charge. 
Even if the programs were not pro- 
vided through the generosity of Mrs. 
Bok, local laws prohibit Sunday events 
with admission fees. 


The vanguard of the crowd arrived 
two hours before the scheduled time. 
Although accommodations for a large 
audience, prepared by Fiske Kimball, 
Museum curator were swamped, quick 
work made it possible for everyone to 
hear the program. The audience pro- 
per was assembled iri the great stair- 
case hall, leading from the main foyer, 
but it was necessary also to use the 
stairs, the main entrance, the foyer and 
balconies. The musicians played on the 
first landing of the great staircase. 


Two Quartets Play 


Participating organizations were the 
Casimir Quartet (named after the audi- 
torium of the Curtis Institute, which in 
turn honors the director, Josef Hof- 
mann, whose middle name is Casimir, 
and his father, like-named) and the 
Swastika Quartet—named after the Bok 
estate at Merion. The Casimir Quartet 
consists of Henri Temianka, John 
Davidson, Max Aronoff, and David 
Freed, and had the co-operation of 
Tibor de Machoula, ’cellist, in Schu- 
bert’s quintet, Op. 163, in C. The 
Swastika Quartet consists of Gama 
Gilbert, Benjamin Sharlip, Sheppard 
Lehnoff, and Orlando Cole, and was 
heard in conjunction with Jeanne 
Behrend, pianist, and Iso Briselli, vio- 
linist, in Chausson’s Concerto in D, 
Op. 21, for piano and violin with string 
quartet accompaniment. 


The young artists, among the stars 
at the Curtis Institute, gave an ad- 
mirable account of their talents and 
their training. Both in the Schubert 
Quintet, and in the difficult and inter- 
esting Chausson work, the tone was 
lovely and the ensemble very smooth. 
Of interest was the use of several old 
and valuable instruments. These in- 
cluded a sixteenth century viola by 
Gasparo de Salo, for many generations 
in the possession of the Counts of 
Flanders and bearing their coat of 
arms; a Giovanni Granciono ’cello, and 
violins by Nicola Gagliano and J. B. 
Guidagini, dating back to the eighteenth 
century. The next concert will take 
place on Sunday evening, Dec. 16. 


Elizabeth Worcester Beaman made 
her first public appearance Nov. 14 in 
the Foyer of the Academy. She dis- 
closed a charming soprano, warm in 
tone and with much richness and con- 
siderable power. Her best work was 
done in Schumann’s Frauen Liebe und 
Leben. Other distinguished contribu- 
tions were by Handel and Mozart and 
Depuis le Jour from Louise. 

Frances McCollin gave an illustrated 
talk on Gluck, in the course of her 
biographic series of great composers, on 
a Monday afternoon and Tuesday even- 
ing, supplementing it with an analysis 
of the current Philadelphia Orchestra 
program. She repeated her orchestral 
analyses before the Women’s City Club 
and the Germantown Women’s Club 
later in the week. 


W. R. Murpny 








THE 


C TSARING of spaciousness or re- 
\J sonance behind orchestral record- 
ings reminds me that Victor recently 
announced they had recorded some 
orchestral numbers in the Hollywood 
Bowl with Eugene Goossens conduct- 
ing. The results are said to be un- 
usually impressive. 

From England comes news that Al- 
bert Coates has recorded an act from 
Wagner’s Gotterdammerung—presum- 
ably the last, with voices and chorus. 
Certainly this is welcome news, and 
something to look forward to; par- 
ticularly when rumor has it that 
Coates thinks the discs are some of the 
best he has made. 

When Columbia promulgated an in- 
ternational composer’s contest in re- 
gard to the Schubert centenary with 
prizes “for orchestral works as a trib- 
ute to the melodic genius of Schubert,” 
the American zone prize was won by 
Charles Haubiel, a native-born com- 
poser. Haubiel’s winning work, is a 
series of twenty-two variations (six 
of which are cut in recording), based 
on a theme by Handel. The composer 
has conceived an intricate program in 
connection with this work, which being 
philosophical in content, may prove 
incomprehensible to many. At the 
same time, this program is unessential 
to enjoyment of the work as a logical 
development in the variation form. 


A Personal Urge 


Regarding this composition and _ its 
recording, there is much to say. Hau- 
biel tells us he started this work four 
years ago to satisfy a personal urge. 
In other words, it was not primarily 
written as a prize work. The change 
from the first purpose of Columbia to 
complete Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, permitted Haubiel to dedicate 
this work as a “tribute to the melodic 
genuis of Schubert,” and to submit it in 
the contest. Naturally as a winning 
work it was recorded. But unfortu- 
nately not in a manner advantageously 
to set forth the music. The recording 
is heavy, lacking in spaciousness and 
inferior in its orchestral quality. The 
fault lies in the fact that the work 
is played by an orchestra of inadequate 
proportions, when it was conceived for 
a large symphonic organization. The 
ensemble which was used to record it 
is at best an orchestra of meagre 
merits, lacking in strings and over- 
heavy in its wind section. 

Haubiel’s music is, because of 
elaborate polyphony and development, 
strongly reminiscent of Brahms. Hav- 
ing seen the score, I feel more friendly 
disposed toward it than the recording 
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would have made me, and would very 
much like to hear it given an adequate 
performance by a large symphony 
orchestra. This work, though erudite, 
nevertheless has its genuine moments 
of beauty, and many of these are re- 
vealed by several auditions of the rec- 
ords. A study of the score shows no 
mere laborious scholasticism but rather 
a well-made composition born of a dis- 
tinctly musical mind. (This work is 
issued on three large records, Nos. 


7163-7164-7165M ). 


From Bach to Scott 


Quartet in E flat, Schubert; Op. 125, 
No. 1; played by Musical Art Quar- 
tet. Columbia, Masterwork set, No. 
96. Three records. 

Sinfonia, Bach; played by William 
Mengelberg and Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra. Columbia, No. 67473D. 

Tallahassee, After Sundown, Cyril 
Scott; and The Zephyr, MHubay; 
played by Efrem Zimbalist. Columbia, 
11, No. 3; 


No. 167M. 

Mazurka, Popper; Op. 
and Musette, Bach-Pollain;  ’cello 
solos played by Pablo Casals. Victor, 
No. 1349. 

Polka de W. R.; and Troika en 
Traineaux, Tchaikovsky Opus 37, No. 
11; piano solos played by Rachmaninoff. 
Victor, No. 6897, 

Les Preludes, Liszt; symphonic poem 
No. 3; Alfred Hertz and the San 
Francisco Orchestra. Victor, Nos. 


Divertimento, No. 4 for flute, clari- 
net and bassoon, Mozart; played by 
members of the Gewandhaus Wind 
Quartet. Polydor, No. 66643. 

The Musica! Art Quartet has chosen 
a rather dull Schubert string quar- 
tet as a final album in the recorded 
issues of his works. This composition, 
although presupposed to belong to the 
works of 1824, in reality seems to have 
been written around 1817. The first 
movement has interest, but the re- 
mainder has little to disclose which 
is remarkable. Possibly the music 
might gain in interest by a more con- 
vincing performance — for unfortu- 
nately the present ensemble does not 
seem suited to it, and certainly the 
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performance is more amateurish than 
professional. The recording, on the 
other hand, is good. 

The Sinfonia credited to Bach was 
in reality written by his eleventh son 
Johann Christian. It is tuneful, 
sprighty music well played and well 
recorded. Note the spaciousness be- 


hind this recording and the fine de- 





Efrem Zimbalist 


“whose art is projected advan- 
tageously.” 


gree of actuality it projects. This Sin- 
fonia is really an overture, composed 
to proceed one of Bach’s many operas, 
called Lucio Silla. 

Zimbalist’s art is projected advan- 
tageously in two light compositions. 
The first is a British composer’s re- 
action to a Florida landscape after 
sundown—the other a Hungarian com- 
poser’s florid representation of the west 
wind. 

It is no state secret that a ’cellist 
has a more difficult time finding inter- 
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( Mecriiodier Gives St. Louis 


First ‘Time Numbers 
By Susan L. Cost 


T. LOUIS, Dec. 5.—The St. 

Louis Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Emil Oberhoffer, gave its 
first pair of regular concerts on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, Nov. 9 
and 10, before crowded houses. In fact, 
the evening audience was the largest 
in the Orchestra’s history. 


The players gave a splendid account 
of themselves, the strings in particular 
seeming more brilliant and resonant 
than ever. The woodwinds tone was 
clear, and the brasses never before 
achieved such clean attacks. Mr. Ober- 
hoffer has done wonders with the or- 
chestra and gave a program notable 
for three first-time numbers. 


Outstanding among these was the 
Petrouchka suite by Stravinsky. The 
afternoon audience seemed somewhat 
aghast at it, but the evening house was 
fascinated, and recalled Mr. Oberhoffer 
several times. The other first-time 
numbers were Chadwick’s My Jubilee, 
a work of warm and beautiful melody, 
and Chabrier’s Bourée Fantasque. On 


this program was also the Tchaikovsky 
Pathetique Symphony, given a masterly 
rendition. 

At the close of. this, the Andante 
Cantabile was played as a tribute to the 
memory of the late Mrs. John Fowler 
and Mrs. Joseph W. Lewis, who did 
much valuable work for the orchestra. 


Gruen Returns 


Rudolph Gruen, pianist, returned to 
his own city to give a recital on Nov. 8 
after an absence of a number of years. 
Warmth and color of tone are the first 
impressions received from Mr. Gruen’s 
playing. These were notable in his ar- 
rangement of a Bach prelude and fugue 
and in Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata. 
In five Chopin preludes, Mr. Gruen’s 
delicacy of touch, combined with virility, 
made this group outstanding. His own 
compositions, Prelude in G minor and 
Beauty and the Beast gave further 
evidence of his love of color. Works 
by Griffes, Cyril Scott, Dohnanyi, and 
Delibes-Dohnanyi completed his pro- 
gram. 






gram. 

esting short selections than a violinist; 
hence Casals deserves praise for the 
choice of his numbers as well as for 


his playing. As usual, Bach proves 
the more arresting musically—even in 
a transcription. 

Rachmaninoff re-records one of his 
most popular discs. The Polka which 
he plays so effectively was written by 
his father, undoubtedly in the days 
when polkas were the rage. It is a 
likable tune, and duly appreciated by 
Rachmaninoff, the son. ‘The reverse 
side is a pianistic delineation of a three 
horse sleigh. The piano tone from this 
disc is very fine. 

Liszt’s symphonic poem Les Pre- 
ludes, which is based on a literary 
meditation by  Lamartine, has been 
given a conservative performance on 
records by Alfred Hertz and the San 
Francisco Symphony. It is recommend- 
able, however, because it is free from 
over-stressed sentiment; the wind in- 
struments are clearly defined, and the 
strings smooth and sonorous, 

The divertimento for three wind in- 
struments by Mozart is a jolly, opti- 
mistic little work, which is clearly 
played and recorded. Being in four 
movements, it should prove a “joy 
to have a whole work with only a 
single change of a record,” says one of 
our English cousins, 


Vocal Contributions 


Kindertotenlieder, Five songs, Gustav 
Mahler, sung by Heinrich Rehkemper. 
Polydor, Nos. 66693-66694-66695. 

La Violetera, Goetz-Padilla; and 
Seguidilla, arranged by Reimann; sung 
by Lucrezia Bori. Victor, 1348. 

Song of the Viking Guest, from 
Sadko, Rimsky-Korsakoff; and How 
goes it Prince? from Prince Igor, 
Borodin; sung by Feodor Chaliapin. 
Victor, No. 6867. 

Mahler’s songs “On the Death of 
Infants” are almost timeless—a type 
of musical beauty which is subjective 
and arresting. They are deeply stirring 
with their underlying sorrow. The have 
a suggestion of suppressed anguish, 
which is unquestionably more impres- 
sive than an obviously moving grief. 
“No one has heard the five pieces with- 
out being overpowered, no one without 
a sense of their everlasting beauty,” 
says Richard Specht. Rehkemper, one 
of the younger baritones in Germany, 
sings these songs with perfect artistry, 

Bori sings two lighter numbers with 
ingratiating charm. The Padilla song 
is one which Raquel Meller made fam- 
ous, 


Chaliapin has re-recorded two in- 
teresting arias from Russian operas. 
The first is sung in the Fair Scene in 
Sadko and is a companion piece to the 
famous Song of India. The second is 
sung by the Tartar Prince to Igor, 
whom he holds captive. Both perform- 
ances and recording are convincing. 
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ALTER DAMROSCH sees 
no reason why music premieres 
should not be held by radio. 
As evidence of this conviction he pre- 
sented. for the first time anywhere, 
Robert Braine’s new S. O. S. sym- 
phony as part of the National Orches- 
tra’s opening program last Saturday 
over the NBC System. In commenting 
on this venture, Mr. Damrosch said: 
“I hope this will be only the beginning 
of world premieres for radio audiences. 
. The presenting of first perform- 
ances over the air should be an en- 
couragament to composers, especially 
young American composers. It en- 
sures them a large public. Their musi- 
cal effort instead of being heard by a 
small concert audience ... reaches an 
audience of many millions. No one 
can predict what the results of this 
may be. It will be interesting to 
watch the developments.” 


ND so it will be. But Mr. Dam- 

rosch’s laudable innovation was 
not fortunate in regard to the work 
selected to be the first so honored. Mr. 
Braine’s symphony, the nature of which 
is apparent from its title and which re- 
quires but three minutes of ultra mod- 
ern idiom for its telling, proved but 
a brain storm. The pun, shoddy 
though it may be, best expresses, in 
my opinion, its character. However, 
genuine musical enjoyment was ex- 
perienced through more substantial 
numbers from the standard concert 
repertoire which preceded and followed 
the new work. The orchestra, especial- 
ly designed for broadcasting, has 
former first desk players of the sub- 
merged New York Symphony occu- 
pying similar positions in its organiza- 
tion. And the calibre of its perform- 
ance attested to equally admirable 
players at the other posts. 


COATLESS, collarless Charles 
Hackett engaged a brace of 
operatic arias and some songs with 
varying results during the Vitaphone 
Hour over the CBS on Nov. 26. Mr. 
Hackett, not in his best voice, experi- 
enced slight difficulty in the upper 
reaches, but otherwise sang with pol- 
ish and suavity. His command of the 
French language, one of the tenor’s 
best. graces, was effectively displayed 
in the Cavatina from Romeo and 
Juliet. In coming east for this en- 
gagement, the Chicago Civic Opera and 
itaphone recording artist left his 
stage spangles behind but not his his- 
trionics. As an aid to expression he 
comported himself before the micro- 
phone in the grandest operatic manner, 
giving vigor to his singing. 
ATHERINE BACON, pianist, 
and Herbert Heyner, baritone, 
both musicians and English, were re- 
sponsible for a splendid hour of music 
on Nov. 27. Their joint recital, one of 
the Barbizon Intimate musicales, was 
broadcast by WOR direct from the 
auditorium, thereby enabling radio 
listeners to share in its artistic enjoy- 
ment. A generous program afforded 
many glimpses of Miss Bacon’s attain- 
ments both as technician and inter- 
preter and of Mr. Heyner’s superb in- 
terpretations. 


A NNOUNCERS, long the target of 
elocutionists, should find ample in- 
centive to improve their art in the re- 
cent announcement of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. “Recog- 
nizing enormous power of the 
radio . . . and believing that it is to be 
still more influential in the education 
of the nation,” says the bulletin, “the 
academy hopes to be of service by es- 
tablishing a fund for a medal to be 
awarded to that announcer who em- 
ploys the finest tone, the best diction 


Plug in for Radio—Art and the Vacuum Tubes— 
Servicing the Singer at the Microphone—And Now 


We'll Double Time for Economy 
Reviewed by David Sandow 


and the most agreeable accent while 
engaged in the regular discharge of 
his duties.” The recipient of this 
honor will be chosen through a contest 
to be conducted among official an- 
nouncers of the country’s radio sta- 
tions. Details will be broadcast over 
the CBS and NBC systems on Dec. 16, 
‘at which time Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of the academy, will 
be the principal speaker. Other speak- 
ers will be Walter Hampden, Edith 
Wynne Mattheson and Otis Skinner, 
who have already won the academy’s 
gold medal for good stage diction. 
Hamlin Garland is chairman. 


HE Atwater Kent Hour continued 

its string of high class presenta- 
tions with Frederick Jagel, Metropoli- 
tan Opera tenor, and Agnes Davis, so- 
prano, officiating in a full program. 
Mr. Jagel, vocally fatigued, coped gal- 
lantly with a taxing list of familiar 
arias and songs. Miss Davis, who is 
none other than the winner of last 
year’s Atwater Kent auditions, showed 
that she was duly impressed with the 
honors and material blessings heaped 
upon her. Her singing attested to dili- 
gent application to study during the 
past twelve months. Thus her wisdom 
proves the sagacity of her judges. 





‘Tue ‘Turn 


{ Walter Damrosch and the National 
Orchestra will play the march from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or, 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, Tasso, Saint- 
Saens’ Serende, Weber’s Invitation to 
the Waltz and Bach’s Air for G String 
and Badinerie. Georges Barrere will 
play the flute solo in the last. NBC 
System; Saturday, Dec. 8, at 8 p. m. 


{ Hulda Lashanska, soprano, Toscha 
Seidel, violinist, and Wilbur Evans, 
bass-baritone, in Atwater Kent Hour. 
Program includes music by Charpen- 
tier, Brahms, Beethoven and Gounod. 
NBC System; Sunday, Dec. 9, at 9:15 
p. m. 


{| Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor, in symphonic 
program over the midwest. NBC 
System; Sunday, Dec. 9, at 6 p. m. 
CG. ms. 


{| Reinald Werrenrath will sing Schu- 
mann songs over the NBC System; 
Sunday, Dec. 9, at 7 p. m. 


{ The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Beethoven’s seventh 


symphony and wagner, WOR; Sun- 
day, Dec. 9, at 3 p. m. 
{ Flotow, Tchaikovsky, Raff, Wolf- 


Ferrari and German are composers in 
the United ed Orchestra’s pro- 
gram. CBS; Sunday, Dec. 9, at 3 
p. m. 


{ Matthew’s A Surrey Song for men’s 
voices, Cadman’s Little Papoose for 
women and Bornschein’s A Whistling 
Thief for both feature the United 
Choral Singers program over the 
CBS; Monday, Dec. 10, at 8 p.m. 


Isa Kremer, mezzo-soprano, in folk 
song program. Vitaphone Jubilee 
Hour, CBS; Dec. 10, at 9:30 p. m. 


| Frederick Hahn conducts a forty 

piece ensemble of Philadelphia Sym- 

phony and Curtis Institute Players in 

a program of Bach, Beethoven and 

eo WIP; Monday, Dec. 10, at 
p. m. 


| Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana by 
the National Grand Opera Company, 
Cesare Sodero, conductor. NBC Sys- 
tem; Monday, Dec. 10, at 10:30 p. m. 


{ Weber program in New York Edi- 
son Hour. WRNY; Tuesday, Dec. 
ll, at 8 p. m. 


1 Bach’s concerto in D minor for two 
— over WBAL; Sunday, Dec. 9, 
t 7 p. m. 


OF THE Dat 


{ Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Fritz Reiner, conductor, over WLW; 
Tuesday, Dec. 11, at 8 p. m. 


| Lecocq’s The Pretty Parisian will be 
sung by the United Light Opera Com- 
pany. CBS; Tuesday, Dec. 11, at 8 
p. m. 


{ First movement from second sym- 
phony, the same from piano concerto in 
D minor and Persian suite in Rubin- 
stein program. Works of Great Com- 
posers period. NBC System; Tues- 
day, Dec. 11, at 10 p. m. 


{ La Touraine orchestra will play the 
second movement from Franck’s sym- 
phony, Grofe’s Mardi Gras and Creole 
Days and other works. NBC System; 
Wednesday, Dec. 12, at 7:30 p. m. 


{ Mozart’s Don Giovanni, in part, by 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company over 
the NBC System; Wednesday, Dec. 
12, at 10 p. m. 


{ Borodin, Bishop. Schubert, Chopin 
and Brahms numbers in the Music 
Room. String quartet and _ soloists. 
CBS; Wednesday, Dec. 12, at 8 p. m. 


{ Hans Barth, harpsichordist, 
Bach’s March in D, and Beethoven's 
Bagatelles. Muriel Wilson, soprano, 
sings numbers by Nicolai and Nageli 
and the string quartet will be heard 
in sonatas by Stamitz and Schickahad. 
Milady’s Musicians period, NBC Sys- 
tem; Thursday, Dec. 13, at 9 p. m. 


plays 


{ Hadley’s Dance of the Nymphs and 
Intermezzo feature the Fortune Teller 


period. NBC System; Thursday, 
Dec. 13, at 10:30 p. m. 

§ Adele Vasa, soprano, and Oliver 
Smith, tenor, headline the Sonora 
Hour. CBS; Thursday, Dec. 13, at 
9 p. m. 

{ Gounod’s Faust will be sung by 
United Opera Company, Alberto Bim- 
boni, conductor, over the CBS; Fri- 
day, Dec. 14, at 8 p. m. 


{ The first half of Walter Damrosch’s 
educational concert for Friday, Dec. 
14 is entitled, Nature in Music; the 
second half, Oboe, English Horn and 
Bassoon. NBC System; at 11 a. m. 


Victor Herbert’s Sweethearts with 
Colin O’More and Jessica Dragonette, 
Philco Hour. NBC System; Satur- 
day, Dec. 15, at 9 p. m. 


{ The National Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch conductor. NBC System ; 
Saturday, Dec. 15, at 8 p. m. 
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Making a Program for 
Dial Turners 


HE FOLLOWING SELEC- 

tions are suggested for 
turners of the dial who would 
like an evening’s music that 
appropriates a concert program. 
It can be heard on Wednesday, 
Dec. 12. 
E 7:30, La Touraine Orchestra,* 
= NBC System. 
: 8, The Music Room,* CBS. 
E 9, NR Millionaires, Light 
= Classical program. CBS. 
Z 10, Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany,* NBC System. 

11, Slumber Hour; Beethoven, 

Schumann, Le Cocgq, Tchaikovsky 
and others. NBC System. 








3 * Program in. detail given in 
= The Turn of the Dial. 


STU 


STOKOWSKI WAKES UP THE 
MopERNS 
(Continued from page 10) 


tinuously in a single mood—the mood 
of the Wailing Wall at Jerusalem— 
that it is a little hard to bear. without 
some sort of distraction. 

A small body of women’s voices 
from the Philharmonic Chorus sang 
the vocal part of the second movement 
amateurishly but Theresa Rashkis, so- 
prano and Wellington Smith, baritone 
—and especially Mr. Smith—sang the 
solo portions excellently. 


WHOLE evening of modernist 
songs occupied Louise Llewellyn 
Jarecka intensely—and her audience 
somewhat less so—last week on a Mon- 


day in Steinway Hall. There’ were 
songs by her husband, Tadeusz Jar- 
ecki; by Theodore Apnia, a Belgian by 


birth now living here; by Arthur Hon- 


egger, the French Swiss; Serge 
Prokofieff, the Russian, and Arnold 
Schoenberg. Mr. Appia played the 


piano backgrounds for his own songs 
and Mr. Jarecki for all the others. 

The most interesting aspects of 
Mme. Jarecka’s experiment were the 
use of a “singing saw” for obligato in 
Mr. Appia’s Song of Lost Granada 
and a study of Schonberg’s develop- 
ment that lay within some of his songs 
written about fifteen years ago. 

The “singing saw,” if you are as 
ignorant about it as we were, is an 
ordinary carpenter’s saw gripped by 
the handle between crossed legs and 
played with a cello bow drawn against 
the back edge. The steel tip of the 
saw is meanwhile curled more and less 
with the free hand to get variation in 
pitch, Mark Huntington Wiseman 
played the affair like a virtuoso. The 
tone, by reason of the combined size 
and thinness of the plate of steel, is 
remarkably resonant and sustains it- 
self for lengthy intervals, whilst in 
quality it is not unlike an eerie singing 
voice. 

The Schonberg songs were half a 
dozen of his settings of Stefan Georg’s 
The Hanging Gardens. They antedate 
the Moon-Pierrot and they reveal con- 
clusively how closely he had already 
approximated the “song-speech” of this 
strange cycle. The thing has indeed 
already become an idiom to him, and 
already an almost rigid one. So much 
so, that it makes the Georg texts sound 
quite alike in mood and meaning al- 
though actually they are widely differ- 
ent. And peering through the idiom 
every now and again is the Wagner of 
Tristan. 
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° -Eavesdroppings * 


Some of the Week’s Interesting Remarks on Music, 
as Gleaned from the Daily Press 


Waiting in Vain 


Through it all (the premiere of 
Respighi’s Sunken Bell) this observer 
sat patiently as he might, and hopefully, 
for something real, for a genuine, new 
melodic idea that would echo beauty, 
emotion or tragedy. It appeared to 
him that he waited in vain. 

—Olin Downes in the New York 
Times. , 

* * * 


Showing Up the Modernists 


Probably nothing in. the world shows 
up so devastatingly the _ essential 
poverty of idea and resource among 
the general run of modernist compos- 
ers as a whole evening of their music. 
Sandwich a little of it between layers 
of the old masters or of even the un- 
mistakable and arresting talents of the 
foremost of contemporaries, and the 
resulting contrast will sometimes carry 
a certain deceptive conviction. But put 
all the second-raters completely on 
their own, and they are lost. 

—Irving Weil in the New York 
Evening Journal. 


x * * 


Into the Sunlight 


This ballet suite (Apollon Musagete) 
seems likely to outlive several of its 
immediate predecessors in the Stravin- 
sky catalogue, works in which the 
musician was apparently not quite cer- 
tain of his path or his destination. He 
has come happily out of the woods into 
the sunlight of a better day. 

—W. J. Henderson in the New York 


Sun. 
* * * 


Cultivating Platitudes 

The piece (Stravinsky’s Apollon 
Musagete) is plausible. It affords a 
polished and empty imitation of styles 
and models that it is fashionable to 
imitate in musical Paris of today, 
which Stravinsky, expatriated, makes 
his home, and where he is flattered and 
feted. The emptiness and facility of 
the music soon become a weariness to 
the flesh. Why should it stop? Why 
not write a dozen more dance pieces 
that posture and prattle of nothing. 
Stravinsky, perhaps to amuse himself 
at the expense of the idolaters, to 
whom anything and everything he does 
is miracle and revelation, now culti- 
vates more or less deliberately the 
musical platitudes of other times than 
this one, and calls the result a day’s 
work and another commission field. 

—Olin Downes in the New York 
Times. 

+ * od 


America’s Irreverence 


The music-loving public of America 
is, as a class, irreverent. Disregarding 
entirely the eminence of the interna- 
tional panel, it received Mr. Atter- 
berg’s wreath coldly, desiring, perhaps, 
to apprise the shade of Schubert that 
it at least had no hand in the matter. 
... « There was no denying that Mr. 
Atterberg had gone in heavily for 
melody as Schubert had done, but so 
had Mr. Sigmund Romberg in all of 
his scores. When a return to melody 
is advocated it is of course good melody 
that is meant, and the melody of the 
prize winning score was decidedly not 
good. 

To comb the entire world with a 
$10,000 comb and discover an unin- 
spired, imitative confection like the At- 


terberg symphony in C Major is 
nothing that can be easily laughed 
off. 


One does not begrudge Mr. Atter- 
berg either the money or the publicity 
involved in his victory. But to relate 
his symphony to the name of Schubert 
seems an inexcusable effrontery. Per- 


haps the ridiculous debacle will become 
a warning for us to give all such con- 
tests a wide berth in the future. If it 
does the new “apotheosis of the lyrical 
genius of Schubert” will ‘have served 
a worthy purpose. 

—Samuel Chotzinoff in the New York 


World. 
** * 


Seven Parts Fudge 


Berlioz was a notoriously unequal 
composer, and The Trojans contains an 
unusually large proportion of banality. 
So much music that is indisputably 
fine is always awaiting performance 
that there is little time to spare over 
the kind that is merely good by fits and 
starts. It should be given a hearing at 
rare intervals, as a matter of curiosity 
and in order to see how far its neglect 
is justified. ... 

, Berlioz depends too much on 
a couple of factors that have been dis- 
counted badly in recent years—orches- 
tration and the macabre. Every stu- 
dent of today has the whole bag of 
orchestration tricks at his finger ends, 
and brilliant, even original, scoring is 
now almost a commonplace. It goes 
for little compared with ideas and de- 
velopment, as is shown by the vitality 
of works in which the scoring is of 
merely secondary importance. . 

Edgar Allan Poe was described by 
an American critic whose name I for- 
get as “three parts genius and seven 
parts fudge.” (I am not certain about 
the proportions, but these will serve.) 
Berlioz is the Edgar Allan Poe of 
Music, with this difference: that, 
whereas the author’s best pages have 
still the authentic touch of horror, the 
composer’s have lost what of it they 
had. They now do no more than re- 
mind us of Joe, the Fat Boy, in Pick- 
wick, with his constant threat, “I'll 
make your flesh creep!” Easier said 
than done, Joe, now that most of us 
have hides instead of skins. 

—Harvey Grace writing from London 
to the New York Times. 

* * * 


Recalling Hamlet’s Plea 


Mr. Stokowski’s appearance as con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
was his final one in New York until 
April 2, 1929. During the next four 
months he will rest and recuperate, 
and his place will be filled by Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, Sir Thomas Beecham 
and Clemens Krauss—admirable con- 
ductors, all; yet none of them will 
take it amiss, one fancies, if Mr. 
Stokowski’s New York public con- 
tinues recalling Hamlet’s plea to hold 
him in its heart, absenting itself from 
too sustained and perfect a_ felicity 
while he remains away. 

—Lawrence Gilman in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 


* * * 


Leaving Mozart Out 

This “classical” symphony professes 
to be a harking back to Mozart; but 
when a modern Russian—and Prokofieff 
may still claim to be a modern Russian 
—attempts to hark back to Mozart, the 


result is likely to be Mozart with 
Mozart left out. It seems likely 
that Mr. Prokofieff, who started so 


gayly to show how a modernist could 
dash off the much despised “tunes” of 
earlier days, found that a good tune, 
to say nothing of tunes enough to fill 
out four symphonic movements, is not 
so easily found when wanted. Mr. 
Koussevitzky gave a very crisp and 
brilliant performance of this symphony, 
which would have been good enough 
for Mozart, if there had been anything 
remotely resembling Mozart in the 
score.—Olin Downes in the New York 
Times. 








Mrs. Newell Is Head of 
Women’s Clubs 


RS CHARLES H. NEWELL 

is president of the Bangor 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, not 
of the Bangor Federation of Music 
Clubs, as was stated in the Fall Is- 
sue of MusicaAL AMERICA, 
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Gives Wabash Recital 


WasasH, Inpo—Mary Cornelia 
Malone, soprano, was heard in a re- 
cital on Nov. 22 in the Presbyterian 


Church. Miss Malone has a lyric 
voice of sympathetic quality. Her 
skill in shading . was admired in 


familiar arias, in Negro spirituals and 
a group of children’s songs. 
Coate Rose accompanied. 


Hazel 
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ames and What Their Cduinexs 


The League of Composers will give 
the first concert of its sixth season in 
the Town Hall, New York, on Dec. 19. 
On the program will be Honegger's 
Rhapsody for woodwind and piano, 
Nicolai Berezowsky’s Suite for wood- 
wind and brass, two works for voice 
and chamber orchestra—Die Junge 
Magd of Paul Hindemith and Litanies 
of Women by Lazare Saminsky, and a 
quintet for piano and strings by Emer- 
son Whithorne. The performance of 
the Hindemith and Saminsky composi- 
tions will be the first in New York. 
Those of the Berezowsky and Whit- 
horne pieces will be the first times any- 
where. Performers are to be Harold 
Bauer, the Lenox Quartet, Mme. 
Charles Cahier, Dorma Lee, Olga de 
Stroumillo, and a chamber orchestra 
composed of members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony conducted by 
Mr. Saminsky. 


s. ¢ * 


La Forge-Berumen students gave an 
interesti program at the Bowery 
Mission, New York, on Nov. 20. Voices 
of excellent quality, well trained, were 
admired in French, English and Ger- 
man songs. The singers, whose in- 
telligence was marked, were: Frances 
Alcorn, Elizabeth Andres, Norma 
Bleakley, Elma Leach and Flora Mc- 
Gill Keefer. Accompaniments were 
ably played by Sibyll Hamlin, Ben 
Burtt, Alice Vaiden and Kenneth 
Yost. re 

+ 


Elsie Miller, soprano, who recently 
gave a recital for Beaver College at 
Jenkintown, Pa., is to be soloist for 
the Philadelphia Music Club on Jan. 15. 


* * * 


Bertha Baur, director of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, has issued 
invitations to a program of Christmas 
carols to be given in the Conservatory 
Concert Hall, under the direction of 
Thomas James Kelly, on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 16. 

* * *& 


George Copeland returns to Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 8, with a pro- 
gram which includes the third Gymno- 
pedies of Satie, the Bourree Fantasque 
of Chabrier and a group of Spanish 
novelties. 

* * 


Samuel A. Baldwin gives his 1200th 
public organ recital at the College of 
the City of New York on the after- 
noon of Dec. 23. His program looks 
back to Pachelbel and d’Aquin, and for- 
ward to de Falla. 

* * * 


The Isadora Duncan Dance Festival, 
scheduled to open at the Manhattan 
Opera House in New York on Nov. 16, 
has been postponed to Dec. 27, to give 
college students and instructors the op- 
portunity of being present, according to 
an announcement from the offices of S. 
Hurok. ‘i 

* * 


Ida Deck, returning to New York 
after several seasons in Europe, brings 
a varied program to her recital in the 
Town Hall, Dec. 8. 


- =: @ 


The Hilger Trio opened the artists’ 
course presented this year bv the Gales- 
burg, Ill., Musicians’ Club. Other ar- 
tists engaged for this course include 
Silvio Sconti and Stell Andersen, Ru- 
dolph Reuter and Raymond Koch. 

* * * 


Fernando Germani, organist of the 
Augusteo in Rome, will be the soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
on Dec. 14 and 15, playing the Concerto 
Romano of Casella and a new Christ- 
mas Rhapsody, dedicated to him by the 
composer, Daniele Amphitheatoff. On 
the evenings of Dec. 19 and 26 Mr. 
Germani will give two dedicatory reci- 
tals, inaugurating the new organ of St. 
George’s Church, Stuyvesant Square. 





Socrate Barozzi, Rumanian violinist, 
has been engaged by the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra for an appearance in 
January. He is to be soloist with the 
Reading, Pa., Symphony Dec. 9, play- 
ing the Wieniawski concerto. 

* * * 


Edwin Orlando Swain, baritone, sang 
in Indianapolis on Nov. 9. After sing- 
ing in Muncie, Ind., Nov. 12, Mr. 
Swain returned east. He is to appear 
in Boston’ Dec. 16-17 with the Handel 
and Haydn Society in Messiah. 

* 7 * 


The Rubinstein Club will give its 
first choral concert of the season in the 
ball-room of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York on Dec. 11. 

* * * 

Claude Warford’s pupils filling 
church positions in the New York dis- 
trict this season include: Allan Jones, 
tenor; William Hain, tenor; Alice At- 
kins, soprano; Joseph Kayser, bari- 
tone; Marjorie Lauer, soprano; Jean 
Partridge, contralto; Florence Martin, 
soprano; Martha Walz, soprano; and 
Leonora Flindell, soprano. 

* * &* 


Yelly d’Aranyi returns to America, 
Jan. 1, for another tour.- Her opening 
engagement is with the Springfield, 
Mass., Symphony Orchestra, Jan. 15. 
Then follow bookings in Cincinnati, 
Jan. 18-19; Buffalo, Jan. 21; Washing- 
ton, Jan. 23; New York, Jan. 29. 

* * * 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, has been en- 
gaged by the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra for a performance of Messiah on 
Dec. 18. 

* * * 

Walter Henry Hall has engaged three 
artists from the Walter Anderson Mu- 
sical Bureau to sing in Messiah with 
the Columbia University Choral So- 
ciety Dec. 19. They are: Carmen 
Reuben, soprano; Mildred Potter, con- 
tralto, and Henry Clancy, tenor. 

* * * 

The American Symphonic Ensemble, 
America’s first conductorless orchestra, 
will appear in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Jan. 5; Feb. 28, and April 18. 
Mozart’s Symphony in C (Jupiter), 
Prokofieff’s piano concerto No. 3, and 
Tchaikowsky’s Fantasie Overture, Ro- 
meo and Juliet, comprise the first pro- 
gram. 

* * * 

Grace Chalmers Thompson, formerly 
organist-choirmaster of St. Philip's 
Cathedral, Atlanta, has accepted a sim- 
ilar position at St. Luke’s Church, on 
Convent Avenue, New York, as suc- 
cessor to Dr. C. Whitney Coombs. 

* * * 

The Pennsylvania Grand Obpera 
Company announces Carmen for Dec. 
12 in the Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia. The conductor is to be 
Federico Del Cupolo, and the follow- 
ing will make up the cast: Rhea 
Toniolo, Dorothy Fox, Giovanni Zena- 
tello, Giuseppe Reschiglian, Bianca 
Fiora, Mario Fattori, and Luigi Dalle 
Molle. Dances have been devised by 
Ethel Phillips. Stellar dancers will 
be Mikhail Mordkin and Florence 
Rudolph. 


*_ * * 


Mme. Charles Cahier will appear as 
Azucena in I! Trovatore with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
on Jan: 10 

* * * 

Leonora Corona, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will be 
the attraction at the New York Plaza 


musicale on Thursday morning, Dec. 
13. 
* > * 
Harold Samuel, English pianist, 
sails for America, Dec. 26, to open 


his tour of this country at Winnipeg, 
Man., Jan. 7. His first all-Bach re- 
cital is scheduled for Town Hall, New 
York, Jan. 20. 








Florence M. Giese sponsored a 
musicale to commemorate the death of 
Franz Schubert, at the Henry Clay 
Hotel, in Ashland, Ky., Nov. 19. Her 
program included the symphonies in B 
minor and C major, arranged for two 
pianos. 

e848 


The Milton (Penn.) Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of 
Hart Bugbee, gave the first concert 
of its tenth season at the High School 
Auditorium, on Nov. 20. 


* * * 


Victor Wittgenstein, pianist, will 
give a recital in the Engineering Audi- 
torium, New York, Monday, Dec. 10. 


Maude Douglas Tweedy 


ECENT activities of pupils of 
Maude Douglas Tweedy have 
been _ extensive. Jeanne Palmer 


Soudeikine appeared in the Damrosch 
Hour over WJZ, Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 25. Donald Fiser, baritone, and 
Clark Butler, bass, after a five months 
Publix tour to the Pacific Coast, have 
returned to New York. Mr. Fiser is 
singing at the New Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theatre and Mr. Butler in the 
Fox theatres. 

Ruby Alden, contralto, and Giovanni 
Morelli, tenor, recently gave a joint 
recital at the Tweedy studio. Miss 
Alden has been engaged as contralto 
soloist with the First Reform Church 
in Irvington, N. J. Celso Ganio, bari- 
tone, is soloist at St. James Church, 
Danbury, Conn. Joyce Carl, soprano, is 
soloist in the Methodist Church in the 
same city. Nelson Walter, boy so- 
prano, is soloist at St. James Church, 
New York. Howard Tompkins, tenor, 
is frequently heard over WLWL. On 
Sunday, Dec. 2, he was to be soloist 
at the Forum held in the K. of C. Hall 
in Brooklyn. David Finn, baritone, 
has also been heard over WLWL. 


At the regular class recital of pupils 
held the first Monday evening of each 
month, the following were heard: Mary 
B. Holley, Florence Paul, Nelson Wal- 
ter, Emily Fiter, Fred Herbert, Esther 
Jacobson, Louise Dreher, Dave Finn, 
Jeanne Soudeikine, Marion Raber, 
Nella Miller, Howard Tompkins, Char- 
lotte Frankel, Giovanni Morelli, Don- 
ald Fiser. 


Marion Raber, contralto, is singing 
at Roxy’s and has been making Vita- 
phone __ records. Frank Jefferson, 
tenor, has gone on a tour to the 
Pacific coast on the Keith circuit. 
Benjamin Brush, tenor, has returned 
from a year’s booking on the same cir- 
cuit. 





Are Doing 


Zeta V. Wood’s advanced students 
gave an afterncon recital of Schubert 
songs, in commemoration of the anni- 
versary of his death, on Nov. 18. 
Those taking part were Dorothy 
Lungen, Athene Taylor, Sylvia Duber- 
stein, Bernice Miller, Mary Meyer, 
Helen Lewis and Agnes Carlson. 

** * 


The Little Theatre Opera Company 
has chosen Die Fledermaus for its 
second opera of the season, to be given 
at the Little Theatre in Brooklyn on 
Dec. 10, and at the Heckscher Theatre, 
Manhattan, on Dec. 17. The opera 
will be produced in a new version by 
Lawrence Langner and Robert A. 
Simon. 

** * 

Pauline Danforth will be presented by 
the American Matthay Association in a 
New York piano recital on Dec. 14, at 
the Studio Club. The annual meeting 
of the Association comes in December, 
at Wellesley College, at which time and 
place the competition occurs for the 
associations annual $1,000 scholarship 
for study in London under Tobias 
Matthay. anata 


Hazel Longman will give a soprano 
recital on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 9, 
in the Brooklyn Little Theatre. The 
accompanist and solo pianist is to be 
Beatrice Wickens. A feature of Miss 
Longman’s program is to be Cornelius’ 
Weihnachtslieder, in observance of the 
approaching Christmas season. She 
was booked to sing for the Schumann 
Club of Brooklyn on Dec. 5, and will 
repeat her Little Theatre program at 
the Freedman Home on Dec. 19. 

+ * . 

Lynnwood Farnam is giving a com- 
plete Bach series of organ recitals in 
the Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York. These were scheduled to 
begin on Dec. 2 and will continue 
every Sunday and Monday throughout 
the month. Sunday programs begin 
at 2:30 in the afternoon, and Monday 
programs at 8:15 in the evening. 

* * * 


The New York Matinee Musicale 
will give its third Sunday afternoon 


concert at the Hotel Ambassador on 
Dec. 9. 
* * * 
Geine de Neyse, pupil of Walter 


Charmbury, has been appointed teacher 
of piano at Penn Hall School, Cham- 


bersburg, Pa. 
* * * 


Robert Elwyn, tenor, has been en- 
gaged to sing the title role in a concert 
presentation of Gounod’s Faust at Syra- 
cuse University, Dec. 13. The per- 
formance will be given by the Univer- 
sity Chorus under the direction of How- 
ard Lyman. 

* * * 

George Blumenthal, impresario, who 
is bringing the Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany to New York in January, arrived 
Saturday, December 1, on the Aquitania, 
after a very successful trip in Europe. 

* * * 


Renee Chemet, French violinist, has 
been engaged to appear as guest soloist 
at the Metropolitan Opera Sunday ev- 
ening concert, Dec. 23. 

* * * 

Boris Lang and his master class 
will give their fifth annual piano re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Dec. 12. 

* * * 


Clara Rabinovitch, pianist, returns 
to the New York concert stage after 
a season’s absence in Europe, at the 
Town Hall, Dec. 12. 

* * * 

Wiktor Labunski, Polish pianist, 
makes his New York debut at Carne- 
gie Hall, Dec. 11. 


’- * * 


The London String Quartet will be- 
gin its initial Mexican tour April 14. 
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Andre Skalski, pianist, pedagogue 


and now organizer and conductor 
of the youngest of the Chicago 
symphonic organisations. 


HICAGO, Nov. 1928.—The Skalski 

Orchestra, the youngest of Chicago 
symphonic organizations, made its bow 
before a large public in Orchestra Hall 
on Nov. 21. The event also marked the 
American debut of Andre Skalski as a 
conductor. Mr. Skalski has been active 
in Chicago as a pianist, pedagogue and 
organizer of ensemble concerts, but his 
most recent undertaking provided the 
first opportunity to judge of his talents 
in a field in which he has had extensive 
experience, both operatic and symphonic, 
in Australia and England. 

The new organization at once estab- 
lished itself as an interesting and com- 
petent venture. Fifteen members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra were a 
part of the ensemble at the first concert, 
filling most of the important chairs, and 
the others were occupied by musicians 
of routine and experience. The concert- 
master’s post has been delegated to 
Michel Wilkomirski, whose ability has 
already won recognition in Chicago. 

Mr. Skalski speedily proved his fit- 
ness as a conductor. His beat is clear 
and steady, and indications to his men 
are marked by economy and directness. 
The ensemble was excellent through- 
out. Entrances were exact and the edges 
were carefully rounded off and polished. 
At all times Mr. Skalski maintained an 
effective balance of power between the 
different sections, and the quality of 
tone, both from the orchestra as a 
whole and from individual sections, was 
smooth and agreeable. 


Russian Program 


The program was entirely Russian in 
character. Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and 
Juliet overture-fantasia opened the pro- 
gram. 

Kalinnikoffs Symphony in G minor 
a work little known hereabouts, fol- 
lowed. It is a long and somewhat dis- 
cursive piece of music, but Mr. Skalski 
discovered many interesting details in 
the course of its progress. Its charac- 
teristically Slavic color was sympathet- 
ically set forth, and an admirable sense 
of form and proportion on the part of 
the conductor made for a coherence not 
intrinsic in the work itself. Particularly 
well done was the colorful slow move- 
ment, with its recurring harp motive. 
The last movement disclosed the organi- 
zation to be secure in music of technical 
difficulty and able to project climaxes of 
power and solidity. 

The remainder of the program in- 
cluded Eight Russian Folksongs and 
Baba Yaga, both by Liadoff and Boru 
din’s Prince Igor overture. 


Schubert Ensemble Music 


The Skalski Ensemble, an organiza- 
tion headed by Andre Skalski, ap- 
peared in a Schubert program in the 
Besides Mr. 


Playhouse on Nov. 25. 
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New Orchestra Makes Bow—Bauer and 


Gabrilowitsch Join 


Symphony Gives First with Leginska 
Absent ments. 


Skalski, who played the piano, the 
group enlisted the services of Michel 
Wilkomirski, violinist; G. Vieland, 
viola; W. Brauer, cello. ; and M. Kras- 
nopolsky, contrabass. The program 
contained a recently discovered pos- 
thumous trio in one movement, the 
Trio in E flat, Op. 100, and The 
Trout Quintet. The ensemble was 
smooth, the phrasing musicianly, and 
the tone quality admirable. Else 
Harthan Arendt contributed soprano 
songs. 

Fritz Kreisler gave his second violin 
recital of the season in Orchestral 
Hall on Nov. 25, before the usual 
capacity audience. His program in- 
cluded Bach’s Suite in FE minor, 
Schubert’s Duo, Op. 162, and Spohr’s 
Gesangscene concerto. Carl Lamson 
played the accompaniments. 


Joint Piano Recital 


Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch joined forces for their annual 
two-piano recital in the Great Northern 
Theatre on Nov. 25. Although a 
smaller audience than usual was on 
hand, the appearance of these artists 
provoked no less joyful a reaction than 
is their wont. Selections from the 
music of Bach, Mozart and Beethoven 
by various transcribers were supple- 
mented by the seasonal tribute to Schu- 
bert in the form of three new trans- 
criptions by Mr. Bauer, a Fantasia, 
Theme Varie and Rondo. 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra 
invaded the sacred precincts of the 
Auditorium for a concert on Nov. 25. 
Whether those storied walls resented 
the invasion, there is no way of know- 
ing, but the 3,000 persons in attendance 
left no doubt of their enjoyment of the 
one and only Whiteman’s band. In 
addition to the expected popular ac- 
cents, the program included Gersh- 
win’s Concerto in F, played by Roy 
Bargy, and Ferda Grofe’s Metropolis. 
Chester Hazlett juggled with the saxo- 
phone and Wibur Hall made a bicycle 
pump, a violin and a trombone do 
things none of those utensils have ever 
done before. 


Women’s Symphony 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted in the absence of Ethel 
Leginska by her assistant and erst- 
while concertmaster, Ebba Sundstrom, 
gave its first concert of the season in 
the Eighth Street Theatre on Nov. 25. 
Chief prominence was given to the 
visiting Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Gaelic 
Symphony, a worthy work, somewhat 
conventional in manner, but written in 
the soundest of manners, with many 
enjoyable moments. Also new to this 
orchestra’s programs was a Serenade 
by Leo Weiner. Jan Chiapusso, pian- 
ist, was the soloist, offering a _ tech- 
nically comprehensive and authoritative 
account of Saint-Saens’ G minor Con- 
certo. 

Mabel Roberts Walker, Negro con- 
tralto, appeared in recital in Kimball 
Hall on: Nov. 25, disclosing a well de- 
veloped voice of exceptionally quality. 
A group of spirituals were especially 
worthy of notice. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach presented a 
program of her own piano composi- 
tions before the Musicians Club of 
Women in the Studebaker Theatre on 
Nov. 26. . 

Music for Strings 

Fritz Renk, Chicago violinist, gave 
his annual recital in the Playhouse: on 
Nov. 18. His technic is sufficient to 
make light of the demands of Vieux- 





Ada Sari, described on the program 
as a Polish lyric coloratura, made her 
first Chicago appearance in Orchestra 
Hall on Nov. 15. To the accompani- 
ments of Leon Benditsky, Miss Sari re- 
vealed a small voice, with quite unusual 
mastery of the pyrotechnics of colora- 
tura singing. 

Mayme Baumgarten Kaplan gave a 
soprana recital in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing before a large audience on Nov. 14. 
Mrs. Kaplan’s is a voice of lyric charm, 
with an excellent depth of texture. 
Judith Storlie furnished the accompani- 


Hands — Woman’s 





° Provipence, R. I.—The Chopin 
Club, Mrs. George W. H. Ritchie, 
president, met in the Providance Plan- 
tations Club on Nov. 15. Members 
Brahms’ G major Sonata much less of who gave the program were Mildred 
a bore than usual. In the latter he was Taber Adelson, Edith Woodhouse 
materially assisted by the well propor- Marshall, Mrs. Irving P. Irons, Mar- 
tioned reading of the piano score by jorie Atkinson, Ruth Tripp and Ruth 
John Weiderhirn. Moulton. 

The Chicago String Quartet, com- 
posed of Herman Felber, Carl Fass- fF 


amps’ E major concerto, and his musi- 
cianship comprehensive enough to make 








hauer, Robert Quick and Theodore 
DuMoulin, gave the first of a series of 
five Sunday afternoon concerts in the 


PERSONALITIES 
Cordon Club on Nov. 18. The program || 


listed Schubert’s quartets in D minor || IN THE 


and C major, Op. 163. The group \ MUSIC WORLD / 


OUTSTANDING 


proved expert and agreeable. 








Gala Schubert Program 


The American admirers of German 
Art offered a gala Schubert concert in 
the Auditorium on Nov. 18. Partici- 
pants included the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Frederick 
Stock; the Chicago Singverein; and 
Claire Dux, soprano. The orchestra 
played the overture to Rosamunde, two 
movements from the C major symphony 
the Serenade and the F minor Moment 
Musical, Mme. Dux contriubted eight 
songs with orchestra accompaniment, 
and the Singverein was heard in sev- 
eral Schubert choruses and Wach auf 
and Ehrt Eure deutschen Meister from 
Die Meistersinger. G. L. Scherger 
gave an address, and Frederick Schau- 
wacker was accompanist for Mme. 
Dux. 

Bessie Nelson, soprano, and Jen6é 
Swislowsky, pianist, were presented in 
joint recital in the Goodman Theatre on 
Nov. 18 by the Musical Art Fund So- 
ciety. Miss Nelson sang the Balatella 
from Pagliacci, lieder of Wolf, Brahms 
and Strauss, and American songs, dis- 
closing interpretation ability and a voice 
of excellent quality. Isaac Van Grove 
was at the piano for her. Mr. Swislow- 
sky demonstrated virile gifts. His 
technic is facile and accurate, and his 
rhythms are steady. He was heard in 
Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, and 
shorter numbers by Brahms, Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, Dohnanyi, Chopin and 
Liszt. 

Doris Niles and her ballet appeared 
in Orchestra Hall on Nov 16 with the 
house practically sold out. The orches- 
tra was under the direction of Vladimir | 
Brenner, and there were also contri- 
butions from the Rondalla Usandizaga, 
a sextet of Spanish guitarists. 
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Wolf-Ferrari’s Vagabond Meets 
His Lady Amid Excellent 


Surroundings 


By Dr. Paul Stefan ° 


IENNA, Nov. 17.—Berlin music 
critics are sent by their newspapers 
at every possible opportunity on 
journeys to other cities in Germany. 
Berlin newspapers seem to reach pretty 
deeply into their pockets for such 
things. The German railroads, more- 
over, are not cheap in their fares, and 
they have only recently raised their 
fees, since their income must help to 
defray the reparations payments. There 
are no special rates provided for jour- 
nalists, as is the case in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. But the musical life 
of Germany is in every respect so ex- 
traordinary that the news-gatherers do 
not want to stay at home. And so the 
Berlin music critics, when there is an 
occasion, travel to Dresden, Breslau, 
Frankfort and Cologne and to any 
‘other cities having large opera houses 
iwhich each seek to outdo each other 
with interesting performances. 
Therefore, it is the more true that 
Viennese music critics must go upon 
‘trips of this sort if they want to re- 
main posted, even if only on what the 
musical life of Germany offers. Owing 
to human limitations, this seldom comes 
to pass. Since it is occasionally my 


privilege, as editor of an international 








Maria Rajdl, the Lady who loved 
a Vagabond in Dresden’s premiere 


of Sly. 


musical publication, also to control the 
activities of other papers outside of 
Austria, I am in the pleasant position 
of being able to give some news of 
these activities. 


New Wolf-Ferrari Opera 


The plans of the German opera 
houses for this season are actually 
—- As the first event, the 

resden Opera, following its great 
tradition of being the most modern 
opera theatre in Germany, began the 
series with a noteworthy premiere. This, 
as always is the case in Dresden, drew 
all the German music critics. It was 
the first performance in Germany of 
the opera Sly by Wolf-Ferrari. The 
Italian world-premiere had taken place 
at the Scala last year. 

The opera has a subject which has 
often been used, though mostly in the 
spoken drama and the operetta, as in 
the cases of Shakespeare, Gerhart 


Hauptmann and Millocker, the last- 
named being one of the classic com- 
posers of the older Austrian light opera. 
It is the story of the vagabond who is 
brought in his sleep to a castle and 
there received, on his waking, as the 
lord of the estate. 

Forzano, the stage director of the 
Scala, who also was a collaborator in 
Puccini’s last work, has caused the 
vagabond Sly to meet a lady, who lives 
in the castle, and who falls in love with 
the homeless poet. She regrets that she 
has had a share in the comedy which 
was played at the castle. But, when 
she seeks the poor vagabond to ex- 
plain, he has already killed himself in 
his prison, 

To this fable Wolf-Ferrari has con- 
tributed music which has an Italianate 
melodic and rhythmic style, stopping 
only before the last extremes of this 
form, and being, indeed, a gesture in 
the direction of the older Italian opera 
without all its phases. The score 
shows a great gift and a true niaster 
in technical knowledge. 

The work had a most excellent per- 
formance. The Dresden artists, under 
the genial orchestral leadership of 
Fritz Busch, and the not less brilliant 
stage direction of Otto Ehrhard, were 
above all praise—especially the pro- 
tagonists of the two main roles, Kurt 
Taucher and Maria Rajdl, who from 
time to time attained really forceful 
expression. The latter should surely 
soon find her way to America. 


Opera in Berlin 


Berlin has a Municipal Opera and 
two State Opera houses, which stand 
under one joint direction, but are ar- 
tistically independent. The singers of 
each must, however, remain at the dis- 
posal of the other houses. In this way, 
under the three musical directors, 
Bruno Walter, Otto Klemperer and 
Erich Kleiber, each of the highest 
authority there is the highest possible 
development of all talents. These three 
opera houses have planned nineteen pre- 
mieres and first performances for this 
season. This is not counting the many 
revivals of repertoire works, and also 
the Wozzeck of Alban Berg, one of the 
most difficult modern works, which the 
Berlin State Opera is giving again for 
the third year. 

Among the two State Opera per- 
formances, I heard a Stravinsky eve- 
ning under Klemperer, which went off 
brilliantly. He gave, with the tre- 
mendous energy which is peculiar to 
him, a performance of Oedipus Rex, 
which was much more forceful and on 
a greater scale than that heard in 
Vienna. Then also the Histoire du 
Soldat was heard, similarly in an un- 
exampledly just and powerfully effect- 
ive performance. Evenings of such an 
intensity are, alas, seldom the case at 
the Opéra in Vienna. 

But when I returned to Vienna, there 
was an exception to this rule. Furt- 
wangler entered upon his series of guest 
engagements at the Vienna Opera. He 
began with a completely new restudying 
—scenically as well as musically—of 
Das Rheingold. In addition to this we 
are to hear the rest of the Wagner 
tetralogy under this conductor. Ameri- 
can readers will please take friendly 
notice of this fact: in five successive 
evenings I thus heard—in Dresden, 
terlin and Vienna—five significant 
operatic performances. 


Rheingold was given a new setting 
and production by the new opera stage 
director, Dr. Lothar Wallenstein, work- 
ing with the designer, Alfred Roller. 
Theoretically, the old theatre of illusion 
was banished and the way struck to a 
completely stylized performance and in- 
vestiture. Practically, however, there 
were compromises. The whole direction 
did not have a quite unified impression, 
but one saw how it could be achieved. 

Furtwangler’s orchestral leadership 





W olf-Ferrari, whose score shows 
“a great gift and a true master.” 


was above praise. The way in which he 
brought out the singing voices on the 
stage and subordinated the orchestra 
seemed a complete innovation for 
Vienra. This promises much. Furt- 
wangler had a quite unexampled re- 
ception from the public. This was re- 
peated when, a few days later, he led 
the Philharmonic, which is the Vienna 
Opera orchestra, in a concert which 
included the two great symphonies of 
Schubert. But the performances had 
also their triumphal greatness. 

It is understandable that there is a 
desire to secure Furtwangler perman- 
ently in Vienna. It is reported that he 
has been offered the leadership of the 
Vienna Opera. In my next report, I 
shall give some particulars of a con- 
versation which I had with the great 
artist about this matter. 





Omaha Players 


Renew Success 


Fifth Season Begins 
Under Harmati 


Omana, Nes., Nov. 27—An audi- 
ence of over 4,000 gave eager welcome 
to Sandor Harmati and the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra in the City Audi- 
torium on Nov. 1, when the fifth season 
was opened under the management of 
the women’s division of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Conducting without scores, as usual, 
Mr. Harmati gave renewed evidence of 
his musicianship. The orchestra played 
brilliantly, and with genuine expres- 
sion, its tone being admirable through- 
out. The overture to Oberon, Adven- 
tures in a Perambulator by Carpenter 
and the orchestral version of Liszt’s 
fourteenth Hungarian rhapsody were 
on the program. In the Carpenter mu- 
sic, which was a novelty, the piano 
part was played by Cecil Berryman. 

Appearing as guest, Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, was rewarded with an ova- 
tion. He played Tchaikovsky’s con- 


certo and the Introduction and Rondo 

Capriccioso by Saint-Saens with feeling 

and in the true virtuoso style. 
MarGARET GRAHAM AMEs. 
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Library Users 
Like Folk Airs 


High Standard Set 


on Milwaukee's Shelves 


By C. O. Skinrood 
ILWAUKEE, Dec. 6.—This city 
is out to establish a record for 

having one of the finest music libraries 
in the country; and library officials 
maintain that a high standard has been 
set with more than 37,000 songs alone 
all carefully classified and ready for the 
study of the public. 

Martha Podlasky, assistant cata- 
loguer, has spent more than two and a 
half years in doing this phase of the 
work, while Martha Horner had the 
equally difficult task of selecting and 
assembling this mass of musical liter- 
ature. 

Modern composers are not neglected, 
although jazz is given the cold shoulder. 
In fact there is little or no call for 
jazz, according to the Milwaukee li- 
brary workers. 

The most human collection and the 
most thumbed and studied is that of the 
folk songs. Who would like the folk 
songs of the Basque country? Prob- 
ably most people have little idea of 
where the country is. Still there is a 
green volume of liberal proportions con- 
taining these folk songs. In Germar 
lieder, there are long lines of thick 
books. Russia is represented by manv 
volumes. There are Negro songs and 
Indian songs. The collection of the 
Wisconsin Winnebagoes is particularly 
good. Canada, France and many other 
countries are liberally represented. 

Du Bist die Eine Blume with words 
by Heine is set to music by seven dif- 
ferent composers, including Liszt, Beet- 
hoven and Schumann. 

There is an especially complete score 
of violin and piano music.. Here there 
is a vast treasure of music which has 
not been fully explored. 


Special Funds 


The library will be kept at top notch 
from now on by several special funds 
devoted to that purpose—notably those 
of Klauser, Mendel and Stern. 

Rare books of exceptional value are 
not found to any great extent in the 
Milwaukee music library. There are 
reproductions of illuminated manu- 
scrints of 1400. But the main object 
in the library is to have a usable col- 
lection. Before the operas are given, 
by the Chicago Symphony there is a 
tremendous call for books, for librettos- 
and scores and biographical material. 
For months prior to the concerts, the 
study is on at full vigor. In fact the 
most popular publications in the entire 
music library are the miniature scores 
of symphony music and the words and 
music of the operas. i 

Biographers and histories of music 
are well worn. Many of them have 
been bound and rebound several times. 
Dance music has many devotees. A re- 
port of the general use of the Milwau- 
kee music library is bound to have a 
good effect on any one who is discour- 
aged as to the future of American mu- 
sic and the lack of real musical cul- 
ture. The local music collection, it is 
estimated, is being studied by several 
thousands of musical enthusiasts each 
year and the number is rapidly growing. 


ON MECHANICAL ART 

New Orieans.—The second monthly 
meeting of the New Orleans Music 
Teachers’ Association was held on Nov. 
10. John Hammond gave an address on 
mechanical music in the home and in 
the theatre, saying it could bring about 
harmful as well as beneficial results. 
Clara del Marmol, accompanied by Eda 
Flotte-Ricau, sang Schubert songs. 
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Autumn Series Under Toscanini 
Presents Novel Music — Opera 
Season to Have New Works 
By Federico Candida 


ILAN, Nov. 17.—The Scala 

opened its doors this autumn 

with a series of: concerts directed by 
Arturo Toscanini. 

The Symphony in D major of Mo- 
zart was presented in perfect style. 
Much admired was the Berceuse of Bu- 
soni, so warm in its Latin color and 
yet sturdily Nordic in its construction. 

Ildebrando Pizzetti was represented 
by his Tre Canzoni for voice and string 
quartet. Especially admired was the sec- 
tion called -Prigionera, abounding in 
expression and emphatic accents. The 
distinctive soprano, Mme. Llopart, was 
much applauded: The concert closed 
with the Daphnis et Chloe Suite, No. 2, 
of Maurice Ravel. 


Three New Works 


The second concert contained three 
pieces new to the Milanese public. 
There was the Sonata sopra Sancta 
Maria by Claudio Monteverdi, tran- 
scribed by Bernardino Molinari, Al- 
though this work has seen three cen- 
turies of life; it is always fresh; and 
Tepetitions of certain phrases are done 
with such great art as to seem always 
new. 

The Cantata No. 40 is one of the 
greatest of Sebastian Bach. The open- 
ing movement, the fugue, the aria for 
contralto, all are most’ beautiful. In 
these two works one can not withhold 
a word of warm praise for the chorus, 
which was truly magnificent, as led by 
the noted maestro, Veneziani. 

The Psalmus Hungaricus by Zoltan 
Kodaly obtained a marked success. Its 
devotional qualities and its sonorities, 
the magnificent chorale, the character- 
istic mysticism of tHe composition, all 
are spontaneous. The _ interpretation 
given to this Psalm by Toscanini was 
truly exceptional, and an _ ovation 
crowned its success. The concert was 
concluded with the Intermezzo from 
the -Redemption cantata by César 
Franck and an excerpt from Tann- 
hauser. 


Defaud Conducts 


The noted Belgian maestro, Desire 
Defaud, in his appearance as conductor 
of the third concert at the Scala, ob- 
tained a brilliant success, as he had 
done in the previous spring. Impres- 
sions of the Ardenne by Joseph Jongen 
was an applauded work, though it 
aroused some discussion. Vincenzo 
Tommasini’s work, Beato Regno, is an 
expressive poem, based on the style of 
Gregorian plainsong, without permit- 
ting the mystic side to detract from its 
fantasy. 

Of the Russians, Maestro Defaud in- 
terested his hearers with the symphonic 
poem, Stenka Razin, by Borodin, of a 
descriptive style which presages Stra- 
vinsky. Prokofieff in his Scythian 
Suite, written in 1914 for the Russian 
Ballet, was represented by this compo- 
sition in symphonic version. The style 
is picturesque and, as such, always at- 
tains its ends. 

In the Prelude to Die Meistersinger 
of Wagner and in the Rhapsodie Es- 
pagnole of Ravel, Defaud was enthu- 
siastically applauded. 


Again Toscanini 


The fourth concert at the Scala, 
again conducted by Toscanini, was given 
in commemoration of the Schubert cen- 
tenary. The qualities of this great com- 


poser were magnificently realized. The 
beautiful symphony in C major, the 
unfinished symphony and the Serenade, 
Op. 135, performed by the orchestra, 
the chorus and Mme. Abbrescia, con- 
tralto, electrified the public. The happy 
evening was closed with prolonged ap- 
plause after the seventh symphony. 


At the Dal Verme 


The Teatro Dal Verme opened its 
season of opera with La Traviata. The 
conductor was Angelo Ferrari. This 
maestro, who has attained a distinctive 
position in his art, received, as always, 
a large measure of approval for his 
accurate and ardent performance. Mer- 
cedes Capsir sang the title role and 
received lively applause. Also good 
were the baritone Enrico De Frances- 
chi, and the tenor Wesselowsky. 

The chief novelty of the early season 
was the first performance of Turandot 
at the Dal Verme. The marked suc- 
cess was chiefly owing to the work of 
Ferrari, who proved himself truly a 
worthwhile leader. Greatly applauded 
were the singers of the title rdle, Mme. 
Carrara, and Mme. Vitulli in the part 
of Liu. The tenor Costa was well re- 
ceived as the hero, as were the singers 
of the comic rdéles of the three minis- 
ters—Loffi, Palai and Mattioli. 

At the Teatro dal Verme Bellini’s 
masterpiece, Norma, has had a phe- 
nomenal success. Its beautiful melodies 
and expressive recitatives, the magnifi- 
cent singing of the chorus all redound 
to the credit of the excellent artists 
who took part in it, and above all to 
the credit of: the conductor, Angelo Fer- 
rari, who, gave this extremely beautiful 
and very ‘difficult work a worthy pe1- 
formance. 

Wera Amerighi Rutili, in the very 
difficult leading rdle, gave eloquent ex- 
pression to the warmth and passion of 
the music. The tenor Oldrati as Pol- 
lione, Madame Lina Lanza as Adal- 
gisa, and the bass Jaconi all gave ex- 
cellent performances. 

The Scala is to give, in addition to 
the works already announced, Parsifal, 
Don Giovanni, La Forza del Destino, 
Germania, and Francesco da Rimini. 
The works new to Milan will be 
L’Heure Espagnole of Ravel and the 
Falena of Smareglia. Two works are 
to be performed for the first time in 
Italy: Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Czar Saltan 
and Respighi’s Sunken Bell. Other 
novelties include Il Re, of Giordano; 
the Magdalen, by Michetti, and Le Pre- 
zione Ridicole, of Lattuada. 





ARTISTS WILL AID 
PENSION FUND 


Hulda Lashanska and George Ger- 
shwin will be soloists at a concert by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra for the benefit of the Socie- 
ty’s Pension Fund, on Dec. 17 in Car- 
negie Hall. Mrs. Henry Martyn Al- 
exander is chairman of the committee, 
and Walter Damrosch will conduct. 
Mme. Lashanska will sing an air from 
Charpentier’s Louise. Mr. Gershwin 
will play the piano part in his concerto 
with the -orchestra. 

The Pension Fund, which has been 
actively functioning since the spring of 
1927, now takes care of five former 
orchestra members. In addition to spe- 
cial concerts, all tickets which subscrib- 
ers return to the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony offices are resold for the benefit 
of the Pension Fund. 





LEADS CHORUS 


* Hneeennnnnne t9f. 








Anna Graham Harris, leader of 


the Woman's Choral Club of 
Hackensack, N. J. 


YOW in its eighth season, the 
N Woman's Choral Club of Hacken- 
sack has proved itself one of the best 
choruses in New Jersey by winning fhe 
contests for the past two years, held 
under the auspices of the New Jersey 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
The Chorus is under the leadership of 
Anna Graham Harris. ' This organiza- 
tion now numbers seventy-five mem- 
bers and is enrolled from fifteen 
surburban towns of Northern New 
Jersey. 

On Jan. 9, it will give one of the 
first presentations in the United States 
of a cantata called Before the Dawn, 
a -Persian Idyl. The composer is 
Franke Harling. 

The soloists will be Allan Jones, 
tenor, and Julian Hahn, ’cellist. The 
accompanist for the Woman's Choral 
Club is Everett ‘Tutchings. On 
Dec. 8, the chorus will broadcast over 
WOR. 

In May the second concert of the 
season will be given. 





APPEAR IN COSTUME 


OmauHa, Nesp—tThe Friends of 
Music, Mrs. C. W. Axtell, president, 
gave a Morning with Franz Schubert 
recently in the home of Mrs. Samuel 
Rees. Mrs. Karl Werndorff, pianist 
from Vienna, arranged the program. 
She was assisted by pupils from the 
Mary Munchoff voice studio, the West 
Sisters String Quartet, James Han- 
son, clarinetist, Ernest Nordkin, Jr., 
flutist, and Adelaide Fogg, dancer. The 
artists appeared in costume. 

M. G. A. 
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Brooklyn Gets: 
English Opera 


Announcement is made by the New 
York offices of the American Opera 
Company, that this organization will 
make its only appearance in_ Greater 
New York this year in Werber’s 
Theatre, Brooklyn, the week beginning 
Dec. 10. The repertoire will include 
Faust, Carmen, Madame Butterfly, The 
Marriage of Figaro, Martha, Pagliacci 
and the new American opera by 
Eleanor Everest Freer, The Legend of 
the Piper. : : 

The Company is now appearing in 
its second Boston season, at the 
Colonial Theatre, and will come to 
Brooklyn direct from that city. Fol- 
lowing this engagement, it will con- 
tinue its national tour which ‘began 
Oct. 1 in Chicago and embraces more 
than thirty cities. 


Twelve New Singers 


Twelve new artists have been added 
to the company. It had been decided 
not to visit New York this season, but 

“the demand from many music-lovers 
has caused the management to change 
the itinerary and to bring the company 
to Brooklyn,” it is announced.. The 
decision to play in Brooklyn instead df 
in Manhattan was due to the fact that 
a longer season than one week ‘could 
not be scheduled, due to previous book- 
ings in other cities, and because a 
theatre was not obtainable for a’ week 
in Manhattan at this time of the year, 

With the transfer of the company’s 
artistic headquarters to Chicago last 
June, the business offices in New York 
remain to handle the tour and other 
matters of similar nature, and are..in 
charge of Harriet Steel Pickernell, 
business director, and Milton... V. 
O’Connell, organization director: . The 
artistic direction remains the same, 
with Vladimir Rosing as artistic di- 
rector and Frank St. Leger as musical 
director. Jaffrey Harris has been ap- 
pointed as director of ensemble, in 
which capacity he began the season in 
Chicago in October, and William E. 
Cuthbert is company manager. 
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Club to Sing 


at Christmas 


Choir in Santa Ana 
Is Rehearsing 


Santa Ana, CAL., Dec. 5. — The 
Treble Clef Club, a women’s choral 
organization founded last month by D. 
C. Cianfoni and composed of 100 of 
the city’s best vocalists, is holding regu- 
lar weekly rehearsals. The Club will 
be featured in connection with winter 
concert programs to be presented by 
the Santa Ana Symphony Orchestra 
and Municipal Band, both organizations 
directed by Mr. Cianfoni. The initial 
appearance of the Treble Clef Club will 
occur in connection with an elaborate 
Christmas concert to be given by Santa 
Ana Municipal Band in the Santa Ana 
High School Auditorium. Margherita 
Marsden has been appointed director of 
the chorus. 

Calmon Luboviski, violinist, presented 
an especially pleasing program Oct. 22 
in Ebel! Club House. His list included 
the Persian Song of Glinka-Zimbalist. 
The Fly by Larvagne, Theme _ and 
Variations by Corelli-Kreisler, a Wie- 
niawski number, the Indian Slave 
Dance by Burleigh, and a Sarasate 
group. He was accompanied by Morris 
Wolfson of Los Angeles. 

Rutn ANDREWS. 





CECILIANS REHEARSE a 
Santa Ana, Cat—The Cecilian 
Chorus, organized last spring by in- 
structors in various city schools and 
composed of approximately 100 mem- 
bers, all local teachers, has begun re- 
hearsals. Frances Hunt Beeson, direc- 
tor of music in the city schools, directs 
the work of this organization with 
Helen McCartney and Maxine Zolman 





YOUTHFUL PIANIST 


Pew 
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OSA LINDA, fifteen year 
pianist, who appeared with the De- 
troit Symphony Sunday afternoon, Nov. 


old 


18th, on the personal invitation of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The youthful 
pianist has received all her training, it 
is said, from Maurice Rosenfeld, the 
music critic of the Chicago Daily News. 


GIRLS’ CLUB MEETS 


Houston, Tex.—The Girls’ Musical 
Club held its first meeting of the year 
in the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. Mrs. Robert M. Martin, 
leader, presented a program of colonial 
music. Taking part were Mrs. E. B. 
Holman, Miss Stavenhagen, Mrs. J. N. 
Spurway, Edith Levy Kaufman, and 
Esther McQuillen. 
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Clubs Convene 
in Providence 


Members of Plymouth 
District Assemble 


Provipence, R. I., Dec. 5.—The 
Plymouth District of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs convened on 
Nov. 14 and 15. Meetings were held 
the first day in the concert hall of the 
Music Mansion, the home of Mrs. 
George Hail, president of the Plymouth 
District. Among National Federation 
officers present were Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher, of Boston, vice-president ; 
Mrs. Elmer J. Ottoway Port Huron, 
second vice-president, and Mrs. T. C. 


Donovan, Pittsburg, recording secre- * 


tary. 


Albert Hoxie of Philadelphia gave 
a talk on Harmonica Bands the first 
afternoon, when harmonica solos were 
played by Fred Sonnen. Mrs. Walter 
H. Small played the organ; and Marion 
Rouse, pianist, was heard in piano 
numbers relating to Dance and Song 
Music from Scarlatti to Stravinsky. 


Federation Day was observed on 
Nov. 15 in Froebel Hall. The Chamin- 
ade Club of Providence, of which Mrs. 
George H. Lomas is president, enter- 
tained members of the Chaminade Club 
of Manchester, N. H., which has 
Eleanor Sproat Thorpe as its presi- 
dent. The musical program was pre- 
sented by the New Hampshire Cham- 
inade Club, the artists being Corinne 
Doucet, Doris White Whitney, Rosina 
Ferdinando and Mrs. Thorpe. 

The closing session, held in the Mu- 
sic Mansion, was devoted to a discus- 
sion of junior clubs. A speaker was 
Julia Williams, of Merchantville, N. J., 
national counsellor for junior clubs. 








Stimson Joins Special 
Music Week Body 


HE NATIONAL BUREAU 

for the Advancement of Mu- 
sic announces that Henry L. 
Stimson, Governor of the Philip- 
pines, has accepted membership 
in the honorary committee of 
governors for National Music 
Week. The committee includes 
governors of various states in 
America, and the governors of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. 











DOROTHY GORDON 
GIVES PROGRAM 


The Heckscher Foundation for 
Children presented Dorothy Gordon 
in the first of a series of four young 
people’s concert hours in the Heckscher 
Theatre, New York, on Nov. 17. 
Miss Gordon has evidently established 
a loyal following. Her offerings are 
carefully selected; they are educational 
and entertainingly presented in attrac- 
tive costume. 


On this occasion her program was 
in four parts and included folk songs 
from the British Isles, French and 
Italian romances taken from folk lore, 
sea chanteys and American plantation 
songs. An explanation of the text and 
character of each song was given before 
its interpretation. Of these heard by 
this reviewer, My Man John, arranged 
by Cecil J. Sharp; Dumb, Dumb, 
Dumb, from P. W. Joyce’s collection ; 
two Italian numbers, The Cincerenella 
of Marze and a cumulative song, Fier- 
asade Mast, Andrea, by Meglio, were 
particularly effective. Miss Gordon's 
acting was natural; and her voice was 
pleasing and satisfying in power and 
range. Adele Holsten furnished unob- 
trusive accompaniments, 


The audience of children and adults 
was large and appreciative. 
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(Concerts in Boston 


Friedberg Keeps to the Romantics — Martha 
Attwood and the Moderns—and Martha Baird’s 
Recital 


By Elizabeth Y. Gilbert 


OSTON, Dec. 5.—Carl Friedberg, 

pianist, gave a Brahms-Schubert- 
Chopin program on Nov. 20. In his 
playing of the Ballade in F minor, 
he realized the virility of Chopin—he 
did not invest it with Debussyesque im- 
pressionism, but sounded out the melo- 
dies with forthright conviction. Here 
was someone who did not visualize 
Chopin completely as the pale-faced 
aesthete. Mr. Friedberg’s interprea- 
tion of the last movement of the B 
minor Sonata had a welcome healthi- 
ness. 

Two of his Brahms selections, the 
Intermezzo in F minor and Ballade No. 
3, he played in the same vein, joyfully, 
and with rhythmic accents sufficient to 
cause sympathetic headwagging in the 
audience. But his fault lay in applying 
the same vigor to almost every num- 
ber. This was evident in the Schu- 
bert group; it was. played with the 
requisite delicacy, when need be, but 
failed to emphasize its essential ro- 
manticism. 


Among the Moderns 


Martha Attwood, soprano from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a 
recital devoted mainly to the works 
of modern Europeans on Nov. 26. 
Korngold’s Standchen, composed at the 
age of fourteen, merits further audi- 
tions. Grovlez’ Eh! Bonjour, Ma- 
dame Tartine, and Chanson provided 
opportunities for Miss Attwood’s 
charming flair for vocal acting. Others 
represented were Mahler, Leo Blech, 
Phillips Jarnach (his Arpege is langu- 
orous in the extreme), and Percy 
Grainger. 

Miss Attwood was wise in choosing 
a program of light songs, for her voice 
is intimate and sweet, and not as effec- 
tive when directed towards dramatic 
fields. Unusual flexibility allowed her 
to execute delicate arpeggios with 
astonishing grace. Above all, we were 
thankful for the tolerable absence of 
those ubiquitous theatre gestures which 


many an operatic diva cannot resist. 

At the fifth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Jacobi’s Indian 
Dances, Sibelius’ Third Symphony, and 
Scriabin’s Poem of Ecstasy were played. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch began a distin- 
guished series of morning musicales at 
the Hotel Statler with a piano program 
consisting of music by Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Chopin, Ravel, and Debussy. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch is essentially a lyricist. 
minutely attentive to every nuance. 
In the more rugged parts of his pro- 
gram he was less successful. The audi- 
ence may be described by saying that 
tickets were $5 each. 

The Music Lovers Club of Boston 
gave its first morning musicale of the 
season on Nov. 13. Nicolas Slonimsky, 
Boston composer, conductor, and pian- 
ist, accompanied Gertrude Ehrhart, so- 
prano, in songs by Schubert, Slonimsky, 
Duparc, and others. Gershwin’s The 
Man I Love brought much applause. 
Mr. Slonimsky played his own Silhou- 
ettes Iberiennes, a suite in three parts, 
the first of which, Aromas de Leyenda, 
is most pleasing for its melodic con- 
tent. His songs, less difficult technic- 
ally showed a beauty of line which Miss 
Ehrhart enhanced with her supple voice. 


Excluding Schubert 


a Baird, pianist, played Mo- 
zart’s Flat Pn Schumann’s 
Etudes ih the Fandango of 
Granados, four Visions Fugitives of 
Prokovieff, and a Chopin group on 
Nov. 21. We were impressed by Miss 
Baird’s originality and bravery in ex- 
cluding Schubert from her program— 
a rare and laudable feat this month. 
Her pianistic virtues were aided by a 
musical intelligence. There were no 
traces of feminine over-sentimentality, 
but she is not quite physically able to 
reach the prodigious heights required 
by the Etudes Symphoniques. How- 
ever, she was always interesting, par- 
ticularly in the clear-cut, brilliant 
Prokovieff group. 





Tue HUMBLE BAND IS HUMBLE 
NO LONGER, SAYS GOLDMAN 


MERICA has contributed more 

than any other country in bringing 
the once humble band to its present 
peak of development, according to Ed- 
win Franko Goldman. 

“Less than a century ago the band 
was used solely for military purposes,” 
says Mr. Goldman. “Now it has prac- 
tically reached the level of a symphony 
orchestra in artistic possibilities. 

“It was Wilhelm Frederick Wieprecht 
who first visioned the band as some- 
thing more than an instrument for play- 
ing regimental marches. He established 
the wind band as a concert organiza- 
tion about eighty or ninety years ago, 
directing many concerts in Berlin. He 
transcribed a large amount of music 
for the band, giving it an instrumenta- 
tion vastly superior to what it had pre- 
viously been limited to. 

“What Wieprecht did toward the 
popularization of the band in Germany, 
Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore did for 
America. During the last twenty years 
of his life he directed his band in New 
York and the neighboring coast resorts, 
toured America and made one European 
trip. On his death in 1892 Sousa came 
to the fore, with what tremendous re- 
sults everyone knows. He has toured 


America almost every year, has taken 
his band to Europe four times and made 
one trip around the world. 

“The concert band has amply proved 
that it is capable of artistic perform- 
ance of the best symphonic music. I 
was convinced of this years before at- 
tempting to organize the Goldman Band. 
Woodwinds and brasses, when played 
by our finest musicians can produce ef- 
fects as subtle and delicate as stringed 
instruments. 

“The one great problem a concert 
band faces is that comparatively little 
good music has been written for it. 
Few bands are of a calibre equal to 
adequate performance of symphonic 
works, so naturally composers have not 
been encouraged to write masterpieces 
specially for them. This means that 
practically every work that our band 
plays has to be especially transcribed 
and orchestrated. Nearly all the com- 
positions which we perform are in 
manuscript. That this handicap has 
not been insurmountable, however, is 
shown by the fact that our répertoire 
includes Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Brahms, 
Beethoven, Verdi, Puccini, Strauss, 
Debussy, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Dvorak, 
Schubert, Liszt, and Haydn. 





Williamson Will Be Dean 
At Ithaca 
OHN FINLEY WIL- 


J LIAMSON, president 

founder of the Westminster 
Choir School of Dayton, Ohio, 
will become dean of the Ithaca 





Conservatory of Music when 
the two institutions are affiliated, 
next September, according to an 
announcement by George C. 
Williams, president of the Con- 
servatory. The Westminster 
school has a student and faculty 
enrollment of about 130, and its 
affiliation with the Ithaca Con- 
servatory will necessitate the 
erection of a new building in 
the Conservatory group. 


PT RE 





BARRERE’S SCHEDULE 
Little Symphony to 
Play Novel Music 


The Barrere Little Symphony, led by 
Georges Barrere, has returned from an 
autumn tour of Georgia, North and 


South Carolina, Virginia and Mary- 
land. Return bookings were a feature 
In Atlanta, 


of the tour. the Little 





Georges Bar- 
rere — “after 
the concert.” 


Sypehery played for the Woman's 
Club. 

The Little Symphony’s New York 
concerts will begin in the second half 
of the season, probably in February. 
The programs, as usual will range from 
forgotten classics to the unknown mod- 
erns. Among the first will be sym- 
phonic works by Mozart, Schubert, 
Haydn, Bach, Gyrowetz and Fiorillo. 
Among the modern the following 
names will be listed: W. G. Still, Seth 
Bingham, Ethel Glen Hier, Hadley, 
Colin McPhee, Harold Bauer, Honeg- 
ger, Gerrard Williams, Roussel, Tcher- 
epnin, Schneiderman and Migot. 

Among expected soloists will be: 
Povla Frisch, Madeleine Monnier, 
Haruld Samuel, C. McPhee. There 
will be also the accustomed feature of 
“After the Concert.” Mr. Barrere 
will appear as soloist. 
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What Detroit 
Is Hearing 


Kolar Gives First Local 
Hearing of The Water Fay 


Derrorr, Dec. 5.—A_ symphonic 
poem, The Water Fay, by Dvorak, 
was given its first performances in this 
city by the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra on Nov. 15 and 16, when Victor 
Kolar conducted. Other orchestral 
numbers were Chausson’s Symphony in 
B flat, the overture to The Secret of 
Suzanne and an excerpt from Gotter- 
dammerung. Edward Johnson was 
teror soloist, singing an aria from An- 
drea Chenier and the Narrative from 
Lohengrin. 

The Detroit Symphony's fifth Sun- 
day afternoon concert was given on 
Nov. 11 under Mr. Kolar, with Chan- 
dler Goldthwaite as organ soloist. On 
the program were the Prelude to 
Lohengrin and the introduction to the 
third act, Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture 
and a suite by Massenet from Les 
Erynnies. Mr. Goldthwaite played a 
symphony by Guilmant, his own ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s Ave Maria 
and numbers by Mulet and Jepson. 


Eduard Werner, conductor of the 
Michigan Symphony Orchestra, inau- 
gurated his Sunday noon concerts in 
the Michigan Theatre on Nov. II. 
Soloists were Arno Segal, violinist, and 
Mitchell Gelzaid, cellist. 

The program included the Northern 
Rhapsody by Hosmer, the Largo from 
the New World Symphony of Dvorak, 
the Prelude to Die Meistersinger, the 
Entrance of the Comedians from The 
Bartered Bride, and works by Godard, 
Kreisler and Tchaikovsky. 

The Philharmonic Concert Company 
presented Josef Hofmann in a piano 
recital on Nov. 12. His program was 
made up of numbers by Handel, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Dvorsky, 
Prokoveff and Liszt. The huge audi- 
torium was filled to capacity. 


The English Singers came on Nov. 
14 under the auspices of the new con- 
cert management, Marie Hempel. The 
ensemble was all that could be asked 
for in the line of artistry. 


The series of organ recitals at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts was 
on Nov. 11 with an informal talk on 
organs, illustrated by Dr. Francis L. 
York. On Nov. 13, Edward Arthur 
Kraft of Cleveland gave a recital, fol- 
lowing the opening meeting of the 
Detroit Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. Plans for the series in- 
clude the appearance of such artists as 
Palmer Christian, Dr. George W. An- 
drews of Oberlin, Earl V. Moore of 
Ann Arbor, Howard Hanson of the 
Eastman School of Music, and Harold 
Gleason of Rochester in addition to 
local pianists, organists, violinists, cell- 
ists, harpists and vocalists. There will 
also be concerts by local and national 
choral societies, and ensemble programs. 
The Detroit Chamber Music Society 
co-operates. 


Heten A. G. STEPHENSON 
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Sofia del Campo 


OFIA DEL CAMPO, Chilean 
coloratura soprano, sang at 
Gallo Theatre, Sunday evening, Nov, 
25. For her program she chose no 
less than five arias—Gluck’s Spiagge 
amate (From Paris and Helen), the 
Non so’ piu cosa son (from Figaro), 
the Laughing song from Auber’s 
Manon Lescaut, and selections from 
The Snowmaiden and Romeo and 
et There were s of Paisiello, 
ousseau, Schubert (his Delizia), 
Schumann, Brahms, De Falla, Nin, 
Granados, Rachmaninoff, Gretchanin- 

off, and Dell’ Acqua. 

Miss Del Campo has a most unusual 
and very attractive stage presence. 
She has, by nature, a clear, cool voice, 
but because of imperfect technique 
pinches her tones, making them often 
thin and colorless, and not infrequently 
below pitch, What seemed to be a 
rather apathetic attitude toward her 
music may be attributable to her ob- 
vious nervousness; on the few oc- 
casions when she dispensed with words 
and notes she sang with greater cer- 
tainty and ‘eéase. 

Charles Magnan played the accom- 
paniments. 


Geraldine Geraty Sings 


ERALDINE GERATY, soprano, 

with the able assistance of Gladys 
Brady at the piano, gave a program of 
well-selected songs at the Guild 
Theatre on Sunday evening, Nov. 25. 
She opened with Caldera’s Alma. del 
Core, . Cagnoni’s Innocente,  sincero, 


MENGELBERG RETURNS, 
BRINGING NOVELTIES 


‘Sakhara’ of Buacharoff Delights 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Audience. 








‘The above headlines in the New 
York Times reflect the warm wel- 
come: accorded the first American 
performance of Simon Bucharoff’s 
symphonic works—‘“Tone Poems” 
and the Ballet from the widely ac- 
claimed opera‘ “Sakahra” — rendered 
by: the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society at Carnegie Hall, 
November 1 and 2, Willem Mengel- 
berg directing. As a result, the per- 
formance was repeated at Carnegie 
on December 2, this concert being 
broadcast by the WOR radio chain. 
Leading critics said: 

“Drunk” was applauded, while the ensuing 
dance delighted last evening’s packed house 
of. the Philharmonic-Symphony subscription. 

—New York Times. 


_ Mr. Bucharoff’s music is picturesque and 
is effectively ‘orchestrated. The composer 
was persuaded to reveal himself. 


—New York Herald Tribune. 


“Reflections in the Water” evoked the pic- 
ture he had in his heart, the trees bending 
over the reflecting pool, the swaying of the 
branches, the soughing of the wind and the 
whispering of the breezes, the rustling of 
the leaves and the rich bursting emotion of 
joy. “Drunk” was humorous, clever. 

—Morning Telegraph. 


Mr. Mengelberg’s mood was communicated 
to his listeners, who signified their enjoy- 
ment in no uncertain terms. Mr. Bucharoft 
was called upon to bow his acknowledgments. 

—Musical Courier. 


All of Mr. Bucharoff’s Compositions are now 
available for performance. Address— 


Secretary to Simon Bucharoff 
260 West 73rd Street 
New York City 





Gotham’s Important Music 


(Continued from page 11) 


Haydn’s My Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair, and the Venus Aurore. Pierné’s 
Les Trois chansons, and Ils etaient 
trois chats blancs, Duparc’s Chanson 
triste, and Vidal’s Ariette made up the 
French group, and Brahms’ Dort in den 
Weiden, Schubert’s Der Juengling an 
der Quelle, and Strauss’ Sehnsucht and 
Caecilie, the German. The new White 
Shells on sands of brown (Msc from a 
Chinese Cycle by William Wentzell) 
was a.worthy beginning of a group 
which held Griffes’ We'll to the Woods 
and Gather May, Daniel Wolf’s Iris, 
Grinnell’s Snow Flurry, and Hage- 
man’s At the Well. 

Miss Geraty has a lyric soprano of 
wide range, good volume, and sym- 
pathetic quality. At times a too for- 
word placement of tones caused a 
slight hardness. She showed a tho- 
rough grasp of the meaning of worth- 
while music, careful phrasing, and good 
diction. 


Inez Barbour’s Recital 


NES BARBOUR, soprano, for her 

Nov. 22 Town Hall recital, was in 
her choice of music guided more by 
its merit than its suitability to her 
voice. Her opening numbers were 
Handel’s Bel piacer and Piangerb, and 
Bach’s Zu frein im Maien, Of the 
German songs Miss Barbour was best 
in Brahms’ An ein Veilchen and 
Strauss’ Die Georgine. She excelled 
in her French group, probably because 
the forward sounds of the language 
agreed better with her voice placement. 
Ravel’s Asie evoked atmosphere; De- 
bussy’s De Soir and Bruneau’s Gavotte 
pleased. Dupont’s Cendrillon was per- 
haps overdrawn a bit in its humor. For 
the last group Miss Barbour, with her 
husband, Henry Hadley at the piano, 
sang four of his new songs, settings 
of Bliss Carman poems. These are 
Now the Lilac Tree’s in Bud, The 
Crescent Moon, April Twilight, and 
The Red-Wing. Miss Barbour has to 
her credit a gracious stage presence, 
musical intelligence, and excellent dic- 
tion. 

Richard Hageman played his usual 
brilliant accompaniments, and for the 
Bach number, and Buys’ Brautfahrt 
John Amans furnished flute obligati. 


The Second Helen 


HE second performance of Die 
Aegyptische Helena on Nov. 19, 


used the identical cast of the premiere 
except that the excision of Hermione’s 
music has reduced by one the number 
of single rdéles. 

It is not a surprise that the unvocal 
music was for the most part declaimed 
and not sung. Editha Fleischer, as the 
sorceress Aithra, did manage to sing 
hers. A bit of beautiful singing was 
that of Louise Lerch, the First Elf, in 
the chorus of elves, off-stage, near the 
end of the first act. Mme. Jeritza and 
Mr. Laubenthal were, as previously, 
called upon for continuous cruel decla- 
mation at the top of their range. The 
rest of the cast were Mmes. Carroll, 
Falco, Bourskaya, Ryan, Divine. and 
Telva, and Mr. Whitehill. The chorus 


sang well. 

ictorially the particular Greek ele- 
ment of the production were the cos- 
tumes, coiffure, and graceful, statuesque 
bearing and posing of Miss Bourskaya. 
Mr. Bodansky and his orchestra kept 
the first act moving, building up an ef- 


fective climax at the point where Aithra 
reveals to Menelaus the sleeping Helen. 


The English Singers 


ok HE ever-welcome English Singers, 
again wrought their miracle of 
song, at Town Hall, on Saturday af- 
ternoon, Dec. 1, in a program of music 
of the types that they have made 
famous again. They began, appropri- 
ately enough for the season, with the 
Boar’s Head Carol, by the early six- 
teenth century master-printer, Wynken 
de Worde, and continued with motets, 
madrigals, a ballet, folk songs and two 
groups of exquisite Christmas carols in 
modern arrangements by Holst, Shaw, 
Vaughan Williams, and others. 

Singling out any of these numbers 
for special comment seems almost like 
a poor memory of the perfection of the 
others, but no one can deny that Or- 
lando di Lasso’s Justorum Animae, 
Weelkes’ To Shorten Winter's Sad- 
ness, and the folk songs re was a 
tree and Patapan achieved signal suc- 
cess. The high light of the afternoon 
was perhaps Peter Warlock’s arrange- 
ment of Corpus Christi with its almost 
fantastically modern harmonies, which, 
instead of distracting, only intensify 
the poignant beauty and simplicity of 
the text and melody; the audience 
wisely demanded this a second time. 
Both in Corpus Christi and in Patapan 
the singers got peculiarly instrumental 
effects. Further chronicling of their 
many excellencies is now superfluous; 
suffice it to say that they have never 
sung better. 


Christopher Hayes 


HRISTOPHER HAYES, tenor, 
had an audience that crowded 
Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening, 


November 28 His program began 
with Haydn’s She never told her love, 
a Handel Arietta (from Julius Caesar), 
and his Total Eclipse (from Samson), 
followed by three groups of songs in 
German (by Schumann, Franz, 
Brahms, and Wagner), in French (by 
Aubert, Hahn, Cui, and Grechaninov), 
and in English (by MacDowell, Watts, 
McManus, and Dunn). 

Mr. Hayes’ success is due to his 
discrimination in the choice and his 
finesse in the treatment of suitable 
songs. His singing shows intelligent, 
musicianly phrasing, sympathetic feel- 
ing, and an unusually clear diction in 
the four languages represented. 

He was capably accompanied at the 
piano by Betty Schuleen. 


Sandu Albu Plays 


ANDU ALBU, Roumanian violin- 

ist, assisted by Karel Leitner at 
the piano, gave a Town Hall program 
on Nov. 27 in which he played 
Brahms’ G Major Sonata, Bach’s E 
Major Suite for violin alone, Ernst’s 
Concerto in F Sharp Minor, and four 
short pieces—Faure’s Improvisation, 
Ravel’s interesting and varied Piece en 
forme de Habanera, De Falla’s Jota, 
and Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen. There 
were also encores. 

Mr. Albu is the possessor of a well- 
developed technique and a definite flare 
for brilliant music; occasionally in 
rapid passages in the higher positions 
his pitch is a bit faulty. His tone is 
agreeable, and though not large its 
penetrating, because it has a decided 
stringy bite, or edge. 
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American Orchestral Society 


HE first concert of the season of 
the American Orchestral Society 
was given at Mecca Temple on Nov. 19, 
Chalmers Clifton conducting. The pro- 
ram consisted of the Overture to the 
agic Flute; the Romeo: and Juliet 
Overture-Fantasia of Tchaikovsky; 
Rachmaninoff’s piano concerto in C 
minor, and excerpts from Die Meister- 
inger. Some of the members of the 
of last season have secured 
other positions and their places have 
been re-filled. Nothwithstanding these 
Mr. Clifton and his assistants 
have drilled them into a well-working 
band of players with the different choirs 
nicely balanced. 

There was sonority, precision in at- 
tack and effective fading in this 
concert. The soloist, Isabelle Yalkov- 
sky, a pupil of Olga Samaroff of the 
Juilliard Foundation, disclosed more 
than ordinary talent. She has style, 
ample technic, a feeling for nuances 
and the assurance of a veteran. She 
was well received by the large audience. 
Purdan Robinson made some remarks 
relative to the purpose of the organiza- 
tion. 


Dorothy Lungen Sings 


OROTHY LUNGEN, ‘coloratura 
soprano, and the Zeta V. Wood 
Sextette gave a joint recital in Stein- 
way Hall on Nov. 28 
For arias Miss Lungen sang Let the 
bright Seraphim (Handel’s Samsot), 


Domani, Domani (from Lillo’s Os- 
teria), Lieti Signor (from Les 
Huguenots), Il est doux (from 


Herodiade), and Je suis Titania (from 
Mignon); her songs were Lo, here the 
gentle lark!, Norwegian Echo Song, 
Curran’s Dawn, ‘and Scott’s The 
Wind’s in the South. In these Miss 
Lungen disclosed a voice of good size, 
with considerable coloratura facility; 
clear diction was marked even in the 
ornamental display passages. 

The Sextette of six young women 
sang its numbers—for the most part 
arrangements of a light, sentimental 
nature—with apparent pleasure; their 
attack, enunciation, dynamic shading, 
and balance were commendable. 


The accompanists. of the evening 
were Gertrude Lungen and Rosalind 
Glaser. 


The Compinsky Trio 


HE Compinsky Trio, judging from 

the size of its audience, was justi- 
fied in moving to Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 28. The program consisted of a 
Sonata trio in B Minor by Loeillet, 
Brahms’ Trio in C, Tcherepnine’s Trio, 
Op. 34 (first performance in New 
York), and Beethoven’s Opus 70 Trio 
in D. 

The Tcherepnine work is not of 
great account. It is short, choppy, 
restless, and full of the repetition, but 
never the development, or its rather 
commonplace thematic material. 


The Compinsky Trio has now de- 
veloped into an important chamber en- 
semble. Its members all have good 
technique and tone, a sense of balance 
and accord, and both an intellectual and 
emotional feeling for intimate music. 
They show precision in attack and 
carefully disciplined phrasing. Their 
straightforward, unostentatious play- 
ing merited the prolonged applause of 
the well-pleased audience. 

ArcHIBALD P. De WEEsE. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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EAR MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I wonder if Kurt Atterberg, who 
seemed to be the one to feed 
the daily press its bulk of music copy 


last week, paused to reflect that a 
really good comedian rarely laughs at 
his own jokes. He may spend years 
in making them and polishing. He 
may enjoy them thoroughly even after 
they are sprung. But the greatest of 
them have let the public laugh first 
while they held fast to the mood that 
made the laughter. 

Atterberg’s case seems to me curious- 
ly akin Canio’s, that greater clown 
who laughed that he might not weep. 
He had made his joke, submitted it. 
He had the $10,000, but there was 
something wrong with the public’s re- 
action. He waited—just a little too 
long for the drama’s sake and then 
undertook to tamper with what he 
should have recognized as well enough. 
He laughed, loudly, let himself be heard 
by presses all over Europe and 
America. It was only a joke. He had 
deliberately plagiarized—and only one 
critic (Ernest Newman in the London 
Sunday Times) had been bright enough 
to detect. He had the $10,000 safe 
because the judges had liked his sym- 
phony so much. So far, he announced, 
the laugh was on his side. But some- 
how it did not ring quite true. Cer- 
tainly few laughed with him. 


The Columbia Phonograph Company 
in the first place could not believe that 
anyone would deliberately make a joke 
for the celebration of the centennial of 
Schubert’s death. It cabled Atter- 
berg, demanded an explanation and 
then chose to accept a rather hedging 
statement for a denial. He had been 
misquoted. He had not meant the 
whole thing as a joke. He had just 
written in a vein of humor. But the 
stain stayed and the Columbia Com- 
pany, I suspect if the truth were 
known, stayed indignant. It had a 
right to be. The prize money came 
from its coffers. But it was grieved, 
too, for deeper reasons. So were 
others who had approached the Cen- 
tennial solemnly, reverently, and given 
of their best. 


Walter Damrosch, the American 
juror, was generous. He even smiled 
a little in his genial way. “Newman 


claims to have noticed certain re- 
semblances. But that can happen and 
does happen in almost anything we 


hear unless it is written by a genius. 
Atterburg is not a genius, merely a 
very good composer.” But on anothe: 
occasion he mourned the state of af- 
fairs whereby so feeble a work could 
be the best of 500. 


Consider Price High 


RITICS were not so lenient. They 

are underpaid, most of them. At 
the premiere, $10,000 had seemed a 
high price for a colleague to be paid 
for so strong a dose of boredom. But 
writing their reviews, they had held 
their pencils in check. They called it 
mediocre, banal, a cheap pot-pourri, a 
bad bargain. Lawrance Gilman mark- 
ed sad apings of Schubert, suggestions 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tchaikovsky, 
Puccini, Delius, Honegger. But on 
the whole they were as polite as cir- 
cumstances permitted. Only Newman 


refused to take it seriously, wrote the 
review headed “Attaboy” that called 
the $10,000 a fair price for a fair 





symphony, which is what Atterberg 
delivered f.o.b. as esteemed order of 
yesterday’s date, and hoping for con- 
tinuation of valued custom. He 
marked the slices of greater composers 
and then: “Atterberg is not merely a 
composer. He is a _ musical critic. 
That means he is a very intelligent 
fellow unlikely to take either music or 
musicians too seriously. Suppose he 
looked around with the cynical smile 
which, as all the world knows, all 
critics wear and decided to pull the 
world’s leg?” 

Atterberg evidently preferred New- 
man’s treatment to the well-mannered 
squelchings his other colleagues gave 
him. Came the joke theory, the 
laughter, and well-mannered ones who 
would have let it all pass by, made 
special opportunities to speak their 
minds. 

Mr. Downes finds the explanation 
amusing, “but the fact is that, while 
the Atterberg symphony is not good 
enough to rank as a work of artistic 
importance, it is not bad enough to 
support the composer’s recent state- 
ment.” 


Mr. Chotzinoff recalled a play pro- 
duced on Broadway some years ago. 
The first-night audience unaware that 
the piece was to be taken as a tragedy, 
laughed. But the author was keen and 
thereafter the advertisements read 
“comedy” while he retired on the earn- 
ings. Still, as a representative of one 
of those fooled, he (Mr. Chotzinoff) 
could scarcely help being a little hurt. 
Then, gratefully: “But though some 
of us may have swallowed Mr. Atter- 
berg’s bait, none of us rewarded him 
with the bait.” 

The dean of critics was most severe: 
Mr. Henderson continues to suspect 
that, since Mr. Atterberg had already 
made five other symphonies, he had 
this one in his trunk and wisely took 
his chance with it to emulate the ad- 
mirable example of Mr. Gene Tunney 
and secure economic independence. 
. . . In concluding his comment “on a 
rather ugly incident,” he does not hesi- 
tate to “avow his belief that Mr. At- 
terberg has not been correctly reported 
in one detail. He probably did not 
assert that his score was a compre- 
hensive plagiarism, but that it contained 
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fragments borrowed from other works 
and passages made in imitation of well- 
known compositions. If this clumsy 
jester had done a good piece of joiner 
work and made his symphony entirely 
of other men’s music, his production 
would have been better.” 

On the face of things it scarcely 
seems that either the original “joke” 
or its posthumous laughter has done 
a great deal to enhance the Atterberg 
prestige. 


Stokowski Symphony? 


UST what is Stokowski up to? 

And the aggravating part about it 
all is that we may never know. But 
the word spread last week that there 
is a new symphony written by Himself, 
that already His Orchestra has given 
first reading to the first two move- 


ments. It leaked out last week in 
Philadelphia just before Stokowski 
left for his Manhattan concert. A 


rehearsal was just over at which the 
players had worked from  mimeo- 
graphed copies of some “new” music. 
One described it as two movements of 
a symphony, the first moderato, the 
second slow, that it called for twelve 
tympani, tuned in semitones. As usual 
Stokowski had nothing to say but there 
were those who prophesied its premiere 
in the spring when he returns for the 
season’s finale. 

In New York, when curiosity was 
at its height, suspicious fingers pointed 
at a novelty on Stokowski’s last pro- 
gram—one called Hercules and _ the 
Centaurs, by an Yves de la Casiniere. 
Perhaps Mr. Pitts Sanborn’s success- 
ful ferretings have gone to make him 
over-sharp, but here he is: 


“Behold, a Mystery!” 


6 HO, pray, is Yves de la Casin- 

iere? Mr. Gilman’s program 
note, while admitting that ‘available in- 
formation concerning the music-maker 
who writes under the name signed to 
this score is excessively meagre,’ calls 
him a ‘Russian refugee now living in 
Paris, whose music was brought to the 
attention of Mr. Stokowski by a French 
acquaintance.’ Unquestionably ‘the 
name signed to this score’ is interesting 











Ridi, Pagliaccio—Kurt Atterburg, 
who laughs that he may not weep. 








MEPHISTOS MUSINGS 


MAKING MR. ATTERBERG THE WEEK’S PRIZE KNAVE—IN WHICH MR. 
STOKOWSKI DOES NOT ADMIT TURNING TO ORIGINAL COMPOSITION 


whatever the score may be. Yves, of 
course, is pure Breton, and anybody 
acquainted with French slang will 
thrust his tongue hard into his cheek 
when he sees ‘la Casiniere.’ 

“One recalls the days when Josef 
Hofmann as composer hid behind the 
consumptive fiction of one ‘Michel 
Dvorsky,’ and all the whoppers that 
were solemnly printed about that un- 
fortunate creature. ‘La  Casiniere’s 
embattled centaurs produce a gorgeous- 
ly rhythmed crescendo of prehistoric 
hoof-beats and legendary whinnyings 
and snortings, and Hercules, in his 
laborious wanderings, seems not to 
have missed the height of the Valkyr 
Rock or the depth of Nibelheim. And 
the orchestration seemed singularly 
suggestive of Mr. Stokowski’s own.” 


Wanted: A Surprise 
ET Stokowski make us a _ sur- 
prise if he will. The season 

thus far has inordinately dull. 
There have been no fireworks at the 
Metropolitan. Neither Die Aegyp- 
tische Helena nor La Campana Som- 
mersa promises to make music _his- 
tory. Of the six young people who have 
made their debuts—Grace Divine as the 
musician and Mark Windheim as the 
lamplighter in Manon Lescaut; Jane 
Carroll as Da-ud, in Helen, a role, 
they tell me, that was pretty well cut; 
Aida Doninelli as erste elfe in the 
Sunken Bell; Clara Jacobo, to be sure, 
as Leonora in Trovatore but then we 
knew her with the San Carlo—not 
one of these has done much to inter- 
rupt the operatic routine. The box 
office has borne it all bravely. Only at 
one performance, a popular Saturday 
night Boheme, has it been necessary to 
turn people away. 

Neither has the orchestral excite- 
ment been breath-taking. Atterberg’s 
joke fell flat. So have most of Mr. 
Mengelberg’s novelties. The Bee- 
thoven Symphony flaunted pretentious 
plans but its life was short, even the 
death a little vague and uninteresting. 
For soloists there has been no Yehudi 
Menuhin to make a _ sensation, no 
Walter Gieseking. Honors in this di- 
rection must go unreservedly to La 
Argentina who has danced now in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Brook- 
lyn, Toronto, ten times in New York, 
and scheduled for seven more times. Yet 
audiences are still cheering dances they 
have seen a half a dozen times. 
Tickets stay at a premium. The Ar- 
gentina craze has reached the Paris 
pitch—and she came with scant con- 
fidence because her art is fine and 
America might not understand. 

But she has triumphed over America 
and 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF 


CLASSICISM 
By Leigh Henry 
(Continued from page 5) 
mands in the general moving texture 
of the music. 
sg lands are too prone to take 
and its musical traditions on the 
en values of a limited operatic out- 
put culminating in Puccini. That 
Italy is mother of a most important 
rt of European drama is true; that 
it is also the birthplace of a peculiarly 
theatrical type in opera is also true; 


but equally true is it also that 
it as the birthplace of oratorio also 
and earlier of the most matured 


form of miracle and mystery play, the 
Sacra Rappresentazione and the re- 
ligious drama of the Florentine Maggi 
plays. The latter, indeed, stand in re- 
lation to later oratorio as did the Ger- 
man chorals to Bach’s Passions,—they 
gave religious drama set to folksongs. 
The spirit of folksong of the less sen- 
timental and more mediaeval religious 
type permeates Casella’s new Concerto. 

It is a work the structure of which 


reveals Casella’s unrivalled erudition ; 
but it maintains individuality of appli- 
cation in its craft througheut. The 
harmonic structure, while resuscitating 
much of the substance of mediaeval 
modality and use of certain stark in- 
tervals, employs these in modern 
superstructures. It is music such as 
Busoni sought continually; but Casella 
achieves it with a fresh freedom of 
mind and execution and in a more ex- 
plicitly Italian spirit. It is, I am posi- 
tive, not merely a remarkable con- 
tribution to music for concerted pur- 
poses, but to the perpetuation of a great 
Italian spirit and tradition too gen- 
erally and too long obscured by more 
superficial traits. 


REMARKABLE contribution to 

our recent knowledge of contem- 
porary music has been made by Nied- 
zielsky, a young Polish pianist who 
has, with some intrepidity, concentrated 
on propagating the modern music of 
his country here for some time past. 
His faith is justified by its substance. 
This week he has presented us with the 
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first British performance of Szymanov- 
sky’s Polsh Variations, elaborately 
decorative, but scarcely so imaginative 
as‘ some later work by that delicate 
and original composer. A Suite by 

Rozysky, another first performance, 
proved thoroughly pianistic and most 
stimulating in its lyric charm its vigor 
and its high-spirited humor, with more 
than an occasional touch of heroic 
force. To round off these good things 
we had the first British performance 
of Debussy’s Twelve Studies, delight- 
fully characteristic and fantaisiste in 
conception and with the composer’s 
typical love of subtle varieties of key- 
board color, works which should have 
reached us long ago and which, once 
arrived are bound to stay and become 
familiar, given equally good perform- 
ance to the excellent one of Nied- 
zielsky. 

Gordon Brian, after the ceremonial 
flair of Ravel’s appearance at his first 
concert, elected to go deliberately on 
holiday with a pianistic spree at his 
second Chamber Concert. Co-operating 
with like-minded players, he presented 
works for piano and pianos only, for 
two, four, six and eight hands. From a 
Bach choral prelude (In Dir ist 
Freude) and Couperin (Musette de 
Taverny) for two pianos, played by 
Bryan and Victor Hely-Hutchinson, an 
official of the B.B.C., and excellent ac- 
companist, but scarcely so distinguished 
a solo pianist, the program proceeded 
to Haydn for solo pianist, Sonata 28, 
E minor, by Bryan neatly and effective- 
ly, thence to Mozart for one piano, 
four hands (Bryan and Hely-Hutchin- 
son). Thereafter more piano solos, a 
Scherzetto by d’Indy, played with a 
rather chattersome dryness, and a 
Roger-Ducasse Study, more distinctive 
in rendition and a delightful Histoire: 
Le Petit Ane Blanc, by Jacques Ibert, 
in which the pianist was best, though 
nowhere did he reach what we had 
come to expect of Bryan. There is 
too much assurance and too little 
actual distinction in such playing as he 
gave us at this concert. Mere facility 
does not compensate for the subtler 
and more insighted things of pianism. 
The height of more musical quality 
was reached in Arnold Bax’s exquisite 
Moy Mell for two pianos, in which 
Bryan was joined by Malcolm Sar- 
gent. Here the intrinsic beauty of the 
music and its admirable lay-out for the 
combination outweighed a rather didac- 
tic rendition. In Dohnanyi Bryan 
gave us better playing than before; 
but here, unfortunately, one felt that 
the music occasionally outweighed the 
performer’s personality, in its recent 
construction to mere facility and effect. 


Otherwise the program broke frank- 
ly into a jamboree. The Zanzibar 
Boat Song of Grainger,—first London 
performance,—presented an_ hilarious 
piece of jugglery such as one has 
hitherto improvised with friends when 
an evening’s fun ran high. For one 
piano, six hands, one ached to join in; 
but in net musical effect one cannot 
account it notable. Poulenc has done 
the same thing better and with real 
musicality, in his sonata for piano duet 
and here we have real form. The 
work also suffered from the rather 
spineless, spirit of giggling rather than 
real stout fun, which permeated the 
three pianists, Harold Rutland, Gordon 
Bryan and Keith Miller-Jones, all of 
whom seemed as selfconscious as the 
pale young man asked to be funny at a 
party. ‘The English Dance, a better 
piece of music, was better played by 
Bryan, Rutland and Hely-Hutchinson, 
who also combined with Miller-Jones 
in a first performance of a poem, 
Spring, for two pianos, eight hands, by 
Norman Demuth, music where one left 
that poetry was the subject of a polite 
and rather selfconsciously epigramatic 
table conversation than the medium for 


any especially individual mood or 
ideas. 
Nevertheless, we owe something to 


Bryan for this and his other concerts, 
as I have already noted in these col- 
umns, and given, perhaps, a less easy 
and somewhat coterie public, the big- 
ger elements, which he does not lack, 
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or did not, may re-emerge, so far as 
his own work as pianist goes. He 
certainly has the unusual gift of sche- 
matizing unusual and intrepid pro- 
grams with insight into con- 
temporary types, though whether he 
discerns individualities so well is a 
moot point. 

The first concert of the first season 
of the New English Music Society, in 
true English tradition, presented little 
English. Under the subtle and talented 
Anthony Bernard, with his London 
Chamber Orchestra, a body of true 
tonal epicures, we had the first British 
performance of Ottorino Respighi’s 
Trittico Botticelliano, a work at once 
strong and charming. Based on three 
paintings by Botticelli, it truly reflects 
the decorative sense, the exquisite color 
and the poetic atmosphere of the old 
Florentine lyrist on canvas. The first 
movement is the least good, based on 
Spring, a matter surprising when one 
considers the virginal fascination of 
such Respighi creations as the Pro- 
logue to the fairy opera, The Sleep- 
ing Beauty, immortalized by the 
Podrecca marionettes. Somehow one 
feels that the design here was the com- 
poser’s preoccupation with the picture, 
rather than its exquisitely delicate 
poetic mood. The second number, The 
Adoration of the Magi, brings Res- 
pighi closer to the spirit of Casella’s 
Concerto. But here it is that naive 
spirit of primitive Italy which com- 
bined folklore and Biblical conception, 
which could sing a nursery rhyme of 
faith to sublime words and which 
could dance carols with the spontaneous 
gaiety of children in a religious rite 
where the heavens and fairvland were 
close to one another, which predomin- 
ates. A delightful movement, full of 
serene beauty and appeal. The final 
number, however, rises to an exquisite 
level of artistry dominated by Res- 
pighi’s characteristic sense of filigree 
texture, of luminous tone-color and 
elusive shades of radiance. It is based 
on The Birth of Venus and combines 
the lyric elements of Italian poetry 
with the luxuriance of Italian natural 
images and the amorous traits of the 
South. These, however, are main- 
tained decoratively and never descend 
to theatrical passion. In this way Res- 
pighi presents here the lyric corres- 
pondence to the epic one of Casella’s 
Concerto. An early English symphony, 
by William Boyce, was another novel- 
ty, played with a fine distinction. The 
remainder program gave us the de- 
lightful de Falla Suite, a song by De- 
bussy orchestrated by Caplet, and 
Claire Croiza as an admirable singer 
in some lovely Debussy songs. An ex- 
cellent beginning with good promise of 
good things to come. 


P ROBABLY no living pianist has 
a greater range of artistic expres- 
sion than Gieseking. His Grotrian 
Hall recital this week presented him in 
all the variety of his wide tempera- 
ment. Beside a masterly and pro- 
foundly moving rendering of the Schu- 
bert Fantasia in C.—a better tribute 
than many more pretentious centenary 
items elsewhere,—masterly in grip of 
form, exquisite in finish, impelling in 
flow, he presented the thoroughly hil- 
arious Variation, Unser dumme Poebel 
meint of Mozart, pure comedy fastidi- 
ously fashioned and the Bach C minor 
Partita. The latter was a model for 
the more heavily magisterial Bach 
votaries. It was all delicacy, expres- 
sive feeling and classic purity of line. 
Gieseking, had he not proved his claim 
earlier, would have right to make it 
as a master pianist on the merits of 
his playing at this concert alone. 

The outstanding violinist program 
of the week has been that of Ruth 
Kemper at Wigmore Hall. Her rich 
tone is matched by rich temperament. 
Her clarity of phrase corresponds to 
the clarity of conception which her 
renditions manifest. Her musicianship 
and musicality are equally high and 
she has a rare initiative in selection and 
a rare imagination in presentation. 

She is to be praised for her sound 
sense, as well as good taste, in pre- 
senting contemporary American music. 
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festivals End—and London 
Goes Orchestral 


By Leigh Henry 


The Call of the Plains by Goldmark, 
proved a work worthy of any violinis- 

tic repertory, poignant, rich and yet 
virile. Kramer’s Eklog is the work 
of a fine musician who is also more 
than a little of a poet and seer. This 
is not the sentimental pastoralism of 
the scholar. Its musicianship apart, it 
is music which breathes a New World 
sense of natural imagery, of virile 
modern moods reactive to modern 
fresh air surroundings. It could not 
have had more sympathetic or im- 
povesive rendition than that given it by 

uth Kemper. 


Other violinists of notable achieve- 
ment have been Isolde Manges, who 
gave a memorable rendition of the 
Mozart A minor Sonata, the playing 
of the intricate intaglio of the Fugue 
being admirable. Marie Hall, at 
Queen’s Hall, gave a rather prosaic 
rendition of Lalo’s superficial Sym- 
phonie espagnole and a heavy reading 
of Brahms’ heavy 3rd Sonata. Her 
most satisfying contribution was in 
Vaughn Williams’ The Lark ascend- 
ing, distinguished by a fine delicacy 
which relieved the more ponderous 
points of the music, which, however, is 
still one of the composer’s most im- 
aginative and delicate conceptions. 

To hear the real Schubert of adoles- 
cent passion and sentiment, of enthusi- 
asms and of lyric ecstasy, one must 
hear such artists as the very young 
Betty Humby, who «presented a de- 
lightful and highly finished, yet not 
sophisticated rendition of the Wanderer 
Fantasia with the element of Romantic 
fantasy so often eliminated well ex- 
pressed. Here was the Schubert young 
in his day, no heavy statuesque effigy 
for a centenary celebration. Miss 
Humby is a real young artist without 
selfconsciousness or would-be overma- 
ture mannerisms. Her spontaneity and 
natural taste are equalled by her exec- 
utive talent. 


Concerts for twopence 


ONCERTS for twopence are to be 

the happy possibility for dwellers 
in Hastings, where Basil Cameron heads 
the municipal orchestral forces. The 
orchestra is that which Cameron con- 
ducts at Harrogate in the summer. 
Hastings Festival is to commence in 
the third week of November. For the 
season’s series of municipal concerts a 
serial ticket for unreserved seats will 
only cost 2.10.0, (about $12.50), for 
twelve concerts! At the Festival Sir 
Landon Ronald, Sir Thomas Beecham 
and Sir Henry Wood will be guest 
conductors. The season’s concerts 
commenced on Saturday last with a 
Wagner program, given with fine elan 
and well-knit ensemble throughout. 
The Mastersingers overture was ren- 
dered with masterly finish and sense of 
climax and the Siegfried Idyll was a 
delight of poetic subtlety. In the eve- 
ning a light music concert was given, 
in which Finck’s arrangement of 
Schubert melodies, Schubertiana, 
proved wholly delightful, fully in the 
spirit of the original and well above 
the average of light numbers. 





PitrspurGH.—Pierre DeBacker will 
have charge of the violin department at 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


ie ONDON, Nov. 20.—Discounting 
the culmination of two important 
festivals,—those at Eastbourne and. 
Croydon,—the week’s music has been 
mainly orchestral. Other features 
have included a further guest com- 
poser concert of unique quality. 

Sir Thomas ham was again at 
the baton desk for major items of the 
Armistice Day Concert at the Albert 
Hall,—which blessedly evaded the 
rather pneumatic platitudes and cheap 
sentimentality of previous anniversary 
programs. Owing to an accident to 
Sir Thomas’s hand, the soloist items 
were deprived of his direction; but 
W. H. Reed, concertmaster of the 
London Symphony, gave 
care to these. 

The feature was the Beecham Opera 
Choir from Manchester, a fine body of 
125, which had a poor environment in 
the ponderous surroundings of the hall. 
Nevertheless, such a work as Delius’ 
Sea Drift, sung with exquisite bal- 
ance of tone color and delicate emo- 
tion, found something in the compara- 
tive remoteness created by the hall to 
bring out these qualities in relief. 

The other major choral item was 
Elgar’s For the Fallen, a work os- 
tensibly British in origin, but which 
seems to echo lamentation and trans- 
figuration in Germanic accents. Here 
Bella Baillie proved a soloist sensitive 
out of all proportion to the music, not 
a fault, but a quality which unfortu- 
nately exposed certain parts of its 
rhetoric rather disconcertingly. The 
male portion of the choir gave an im- 
pressive rendering of the Priests’ 
Chorus from The Magic Flute. Soloists 
were Florence Austral, soprano, and 
John Amadio, flautist, the former in a 
Weber aria which was rendered with 
more affinity with Bayreuth than the 
fairyland of the father of German folk 
opera, the latter in extracts from a 
Mozart concerto. 

The illness of Sir Hamilton Harty 
brought a pair of deputies to Queen’s 
Hall for the Royal Philharmonic con- 
cert. Sir Hugh Allen held the baton 
for the Schubert Mass in E flat, and 
Sir Henry J. Wood conducted Strauss’ 
Don Quixote and extracts from Ber- 
lioz’ Romeo and Juliet and Faust. The 
excellently trained Philharmonic Choir, 
whose conductor, Charles Kennedy 
Scott, had evidently given of his most 
inspired in preparation, gave an en- 
chanting rendition of the lovely Mass. 

Here, assuredly, is the poetry of 
religion, probably in its most marked 
expression since the devout days of 
the Marienlied and the Minnesingers. 
One could have wished more flexibility 
on the conductor’s part. The Choir had 
to struggle to express the spirit against 
a reading which obviously insisted on 
the letter alone. The soloists were 
Bella Baillie, "Gladys Palmer, Parry 
Jones, Kennedy McKenna, and Stuart 
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Robertson, proving generally better in 
ensemble than in their respective solos, 
though probably here they lacked sym- 
pathetic support from the conductor. 
Livio Manucci_ proved an admirable 
soloist in the Strauss tone poem, but 
the orchestral playing was disappoint- 
ingly uneven and inconsequential,—a 
rare thing from Sir Henry Wood in a 
Strauss work. 


Under Sir Henry Wood, the new 


Symphony Orchestra concert at the 
Palladium revived,—not unwelcomedly, 
—the Italian Symphony of Mendels- 
ranged 


sohn, which alongside the 





Gordon Bryan, English pianist, 

who is appearing in a series of 

chamber concerts at Aeolian Hall, 
London. 


familiar Mastersingers overture and 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt. To leaven this, we 
had admirable playing of the Franck 
Symphonic Variations for piano and 
orchestra by Myra Hess, and a less 
individual rendition by the same solo- 
ist of the Schumann concerto. The 
playing of the symphony was well in 
accord with its graceful and finished 
workmanship, only the upper brass at 
moments displaying any frayed edges. 
In such music, however, it is precisely 
polish and perfection of execution 
which counts; for these were the main 
traits of Mendelssohn. 

The finale of the Eastbourne Muni- 
cipal Musical Festival, which has 
grown markedly in prestige under the 
general conductorship of Amers, 
rounded off the event with consider- 
able brilliance. Elgar conducted his 
Dream of Gerontius,—a rather un- 
satisfactory rendition. The choir missed 
spontaniety of expression, and this 
mood communicated itself to the solo- 
ists. The soloists were Margaret Bal- 
four, Archibald Winter deputizing for 
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Arthur Jordan and Howard Fry, the 
second proving most impressive. The 
admirable work of the orchestra in 
certain parts gave the somewhat 
theatrical sentiments of the music more 
clarity. 

The preceding night’s concert pre- 
sented us with two contemporary na- 
tive works, the Overture to a Comedy 
of Norman Demuth, and a ballet suite, 
The Marriage of Columbine, by 
Mauriec Besly. Both composers con- 
ducted their works. The Besly work 
is a facile but shallow piece of persi- 
flage, based on a rather trite and thin 
scenario by the composer. It has the 
slick, effective traits of those who can 
acquire a manner but lack the deeper 
moods of feeling. Its apt orchestra- 
tion is its most distinctive feature, and 
here one discerns less Besly than other 
contemporary composers. 

Raya Garbousova, a talented and 
very youthful Russian ’cellist, took the 
solo part in Haydn’s concerto in D, 
playing excellently. A curious inci- 
dent followed whem she re-entered for 
her second items. Halfway through an 
Arensky Caprice, she stopped short, 
turned to the accompanist and beck- 
oned conductor Amers from the audi- 
ence. The accompanist then left the 
stage, returning with a Bach Adagio, 
which was substituted for the other 
piece. The accompanist, Irene Berry, 
received an ovation when she resumed 
her seat as a viola player in the orches- 
tra. 


At Croydon 


HE concluding event of the Trien- 

nial Festival at Croydon brought 
an ovation for a British composer, who 
was summoned to the platform to join 
Sir Henry Wood and the performers. 
He was Ernest Austin, brother of the 
British National Opera Company and 
a noted composer in his own right. 

The work evoking enthusiasm was 
his tone m for chorus and orchestra 
—a _ setting of Shelley's Hymn of 
Apollo. Written in 1918, its substance 
is prophetic and highly individual in 
treatment. It has a compelling verve 
and its higher moments of sonority 
are electrifying. Exultance is there 
and a fine feeling for the rich rhapsodic 
feeling of the poem. 

Another notable composition, though 
more familiar, was the witty and 
whimsical fantasy, The Lincoln Imp, 
of W. H. Reed, who conducted in 
addition to leading the London Sym- 
phony throughout the festival. Reed 
is also the conductor of the Croydon 
Philharmonic, through which the festi- 
val has been greatly developed and 
local taste evolved. The Lincoln Imp 
is worthy to stand by such things as 
The Midsummer Night’s Dream Over- 
ture with the more downright mischief 
of Till Eulenspiegel. It is perme- 
ated with humor; but this does not pre- 
clude its perception of the more mys- 
terious and macabre features of the old 
English cathedral legend on which it 
is based. 

Coleridge Taylor’s Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding completed the excellent bill. 





OxtaHoMaA Crry, Oxra—Helen 
Anthony has been elected president of 
the Classen High School Orchestra. 
Eloise Patterson is vice-president ; Nor- 
man Byrd, librarian. and Kathryn 
Statham, secretary. 
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Ten Will Sing 
in Radio Finals 


Nation’s Best Amateurs 


Compete for $17,500 


Ten boys and girls—the pick of the 
country’s amateur singers chosen in an 


elimination contest open to young non- * 


professionals of the entire United 
States—will sing in New York Dec. 16 
in finals of the Second National Radio 
Audition. 

Their voices will be put on the air 
over a country-wide chain of stations 
by the National Broadcasting Company 
during the Atwater Kent hour. A 
board of nationally famous judges will 
divide among the ten singers, awards 


totalling $17,500, offered by the At- 
water Kent Foundation, sponsor of the 
contest. 

The national finalists come from 
widely separated sections of the coun- 
try. They are the winners of five sets 
of district auditions or semi-finals, par- 
ticipated in by state champions—boys 
and girls alike—from every state in the 
Union and from the District of Colum- 
bia. 


The Districts 


The districts represented and _ the 
finalists from each follow: 
Eastern—Hazel C. Arth, contralto, 


Washington; Kenneth D. Hines, tenor, 
Buffalo. 

Mid-west—Gladys Morrison Ball, 
coloratura soprano, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Wilfred Engelman, baritone, Detroit. 

Dixie—Carmen Rosell, soprano, New 
Orleans; Ernest P. Ferrata, baritone, 
New Orleans. 

Southwest—Anna M. Chandler, col- 
oratura soprano, Fayetteville, Ark.; 
Patrick Henry Wilson, _ baritone, 
Galveston, Tex. 

Far-west—Irene Kilgore, coloratura 
soprano, Oakland, Cal.; Donald Novis, 
tenor, Pasadena, Cal. 


Won Eliminations 


The ten boys and girls, who will com- 
pete in finals have won in successive 
elimination contests in local, state and 
district, or semi-final auditions. They 
represent the best amateur vocal tal- 
ent chosen from a total of about 60,- 
000 singers. That all competitors 
should be amateurs was the chief quali- 
fication. Als to locale and environ- 
ment, they came out of cross-road ham- 
lets, and crowded metropolitan cen- 
ters, from schools and college and 
from farm and factory—a medley of 
talent constituting a diverse cross-sec- 
tion of American life. Each was fired 
with one ambition—to achieve a suc- 
cessful musical career. 


To Visit White House 


These national finalists will be 
brought to New York from their homes, 
as guests of the Atwater Kent Foun- 
dation. They will be assembled in 
Washington, D. C., at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Dec. 14. After a visit in the 
capital, which will include a call at 
the White House and a look in on Con- 
gress, they will come to New York 
on Dec. 15 to be in readiness for their 
final effort on the evening of Dec. 16. 

Immediately after the contest is con- 
cluded, the judges will announce the 
order of the awards. The boy and girl 
who are adjudged best will each re- 
ceive $5,000 cash, a gold decoration and 
a two-year scholarship at a leading 
American conservatory. Second place 
winners, a boy and a girl, each will 
receive $2,000 and a year scholarship; 
third place winners, each $1,000 and 
a year scholarship; fourth place win- 
ners, $500 each; fifth place winners, 
$250 each. 





‘ Standard Oil Provides 
Radio for Schools 


ACRAMENTO, an} ae 

Dec. 5.—Through the gen- 
erosity of Sacramento district 
representatives of the Standard 
Oil Company of California in 
lending radio sets to unequipped 
public schools, many thousands 
of children have heard the 
weekly morning lectures and con- 
certs broadcast through Pacific 
Coast stations. In preparing 
= these programs, the Standard 
Oil Company has had the advise 
of Samuel J. Hume, director of 
Avocational Activities of the : 
California State Department of = 
Education, and Arthur S. Gar- 
bett, community editor of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting — 
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DISCUSSES DESIGN 


CLEVELAND.—Douglass Moore, of 
Columbia University, formerly cura- 
tor of music at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, spoke in the lecture hall of the 
Museum on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
25, on Expression versus Pure De- 
sign in Music. The lecture was illus- 
trated with a Bach chorale, played by 
Albert Riemenschneider, museum organ- 
ist for the month. 
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Plays Schubert 
As Novelty 


Sokoloff Introduces 
E Major. Symphony 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 5.—Interest<. in 
Schubert’s E Major Symphony, played 
for the first time in America by’ the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor, drew many to Masonic Hall, 
Nov. 22, for the fifth concert of the 
season. Schubert sketched out this 
symphony, complete to the last bar, in 
1821. It was not played, however, until 
1883, when a performance was given in 
London, after Schubert’s work had been 
completed by John Francis Barnett. Mr. 
Sokoloff played the symphony from 
manuscript. 

Naoum Blinder, guest soloist, played 
The Devil’s Trill by Tartini, and Pro- 
kofieff’s concerto. The Overture, to 
Gwendoline, Chabrier, concluded a pro- 
gram that began with music from 
Wolf-Ferrari’s The Secret of Suzanne. 


Orchestra to Broadcast 


The second movement, Andante con 
moto, from the Schubert symphony 
which has recently been brought to 
light, will be played by Mr. Sokoloff 
on Sunday afternon, Dec. 16, in the 
first of a series of radio concerts by 
the Cleveland Orchestra over WTAM 
and WEAR, Inc. 
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Zeta V. Wood, soprano and 
teacher, whose pupil, Dorothy 


Lungen, appeared in a Steinway 
Hall recital on Nov. 28, assisted by 
the Zeta V. Wood Sexette 


Gorskaja and: Pallian 


ITH the Malkin Trio assisting, 

Mme. Gorskaja, mezzo-soprano, 
and Sinaida Astrowa Pallian, soprano 
were heard at the Town Hall, Wednes- 
day evening, November 28th. 

The Malkin organization commenced 
with an evenly balanced performance of 
Dvorak’s F minor trio, later essaying, 
with an adequate degree of success, the 
Brahms Opus 8. 

The Misses Gorskaja and Pallian 
wisely kept within their sphere by re- 
stricting their work to Russion litera- 
ture, with the exception of one or two 
unmentionable bits in English. A duet 
from Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame occa- 
sioned the simultaneous appearance of 
the two singers. 

A large audience applauded vocifer- 
ously. 

Ariel Rubenstein assisted at the piano. 





Leonora Cortez 
in Recital 


EONORA CORTEZ gave a piano 

recital at the Gallo Theater Sunday 
afternoon. Throughout the program 
she showed a delicacy of phrasing and a 
clear and precise technique. Her attrib- 
utes in this direction were especially 
well suited to the Bach French suite in 
G major, because one received the im- 
pression that she was playing on a 
clavichord. Possibly this light touch 
militated against her efforts to give 
musical account to the Franck Prelude, 
Choral and Fugue that followed. Her 
program cnotinued with a Schubert’s 
Landler, the Schumann Fashings- 
schwank, and numbers by Scriabin, De- 
bussy, and Saint-Saens. Miss Cortez, 
who has appeared several times before 
in New York, again impressed her hear- 
ers with obvious favor. She was con- 
siderably applauded and responded with 
encores. 


J. N. 
Louis Alberto 
Sanchez, Tenor 
OUIS ALBERTO SANCHEZ, 


tenor, sang at Steinway Hall Sun- 
day afternoon and impressed his audi- 
ence with the pleasing quality of his 
voice and his intense dramatic feeling. 
His program opened with the Aria: 
Il mio tesoro intanto from Don Gio- 
vanni by Mozart followed by a group 
of songs representing the seventeenth 
century, works by Rachmaninoff, Tchai- 
kovsky, Schumann, Schubert, Cyril 
Scott and John Alden Carpenter. He 
concluded with the Aria: Come un bel 
di Maggio from Andrea Chenier. 
Throughout his performance he showed 
musical tendencies although his pitch 
was not always too certain. His audi- 
ence was so appreciative that certain 
numbers on the program had to be re- 
peated. He was accompanied by Leon- 
ice Hunnewell. 

J. N. 
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AN FRANCISCO, Dec. 5.—Two 

years ago Ruggiero Ricci played , 
The’ Bluebells of Scotland and the In- 
termezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana 
somewhat inadequately before an audi- 
ence.’ of two in Louis Persinger’s 
studio. On Nov. 15, the same Rug- 
giero, who is now all of eight years 
old, played Vieuxtemps’ Fantasia Ap- 
passionata, Mendelssohn’s _concerta, 
Saint-Saens’ Rondo Capriccioso, Wien- 
iawski’s Scherzo Tarentelle and other 
short ‘numbers in Scottish Rite Audi- 
toriuri before an audience of nearly 
1000 musicians and others, concert 
goers who wondered if another eight- 
year-old San Franciscan was due to 
startle the violinistic world. 


They found that Ruggiero, who is 
Louis Persinger’s latest prodigy, lived 
up to his advance notices as a “sen- 
sational” eight year old violinist. He 
played with a virtuosity that was 
astounding. There was uncanny pre- 
cision and clarity in his finger and 
bow work. He drew from his little 
$30 three-quarter size fiddle a tone of 
such exquisite quality as to be un- 
mistakably identified with that of Louis 
Persinger. His interpretations were, 
of .course, Persinger-esque but they 
also tevealed a beauty and sympathy, 
a power and delicacy that came from 
within the player himself and which 
were of a nature that could not have 
been “poured” in from without. The 
musical refinement and purity of tone 
were quite as astonishing as _ his 
technical virtuosity, which, even in this 
city of child prodigies must be re- 
garded as little short of phenomenal. 


Remarkable Poise 


Ruggiero tuned his own violin be- 
tween numbers and revealed remark- 
able poise in all that he did. He 
played the first and third movements of 
the Mendelssohn concerto at a dazzing- 


ly rapid tempo, without coming to have. achieved a virtuosity comparable 


By Marjory M. Fisher 





Ruggiero Ricct, boy violinist, and his younger. brother, Giorgio. 
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uggiero Ricci — san Francisco’s Latest’ 


Child Prodigy 


father took him to Mr. Persinger two 
years ago, the lad was playing The 
Bluebells of Scotland and the Inter- 
mezzo from Cavalleria, and directing 
the family orchestra in which ‘his 
brothers and sisters co-operatéd to ‘the 
best of their youthful ability. 

Mr. Persinger sensed the lad’s un- 
usual ability and interested his assist- 
ant, Beth Lackey, in him. She con- 
sented to teach Ruggiero during Mr. 
Persinger’s absences from. the city. 
And so from October to Easter Rug- 
giero travelled from San ‘Bruno ‘to 
Berkeley twice a week in the custody 
of his ten year old sister. By Easter, 
Miss Lackey wanted to adopt him. The 
boy’s parents refused to relinquish 
their rights, but consented to giving 
Miss Lackey legal custody of the boy 
until he should reach the age of twen- 
ty-one. 

Working with Miss Lackey every 
day and with Mr. Persinger at fre- 
quent intervals, Ruggiero won the gold 
medal for violinists offered by ° the 
Boys Achievement Club of the Em- 
porium, and then took the Oscar Weil 
Memorial Scholarship from a field of 
twenty-three contestants of all ages. He 
was the youngest applicant, and has 
been awarded the latter scholarship for 
the second consecutive year. 


His Brother's Success 


In January of this year, Miss 
Lackey also “adopted”  Ruggiero’s 
brother, Giorgio. Giorgio, who is six, 
has won the Emporium Boys’ Achieve- 
ment Club gold medal this year. A\l- 
though Giorgio has had but seven 
months’ study, he handled his violin 
with an assurance of one many ‘times 
his age, and astonished everyone with 
an unusual amount of temperament, a 


cisco. He was born July 24, 1920, . , . 
big tone, and a sparkling technic. 


| grief or losing the lyric feeling of the 
| Y whole.’ There was a fire and dash in 
his reading of Monasterio’s Sierra 
Moréna that seemed authentically 
Spanish. He lifted his bow with a 
flourish that was ultra professional, 
and his stage manner. was..one of 
childish dignity that became his years 
and experience. 

To claim that Ruggiero is a “fin- 
ished” artist would be letting emotions 
run away with intelligence. From the 
purely technical standpoint he seems to 


to the best of the world’s violinists. 
Musically, he is unquestionably in- 
spired. Quantities of temperament and 
a tremendous amount of eagerness on 
his part sometimes lead Ruggiero to 
race ahead of the established tempo. 
With increased maturity will naturally 
come a greater depth of feeling and a 
more complete understanding. But 
Ruggiero Ricci is today equal to hold- 
ing his own with any violinist to whom 
one may choose to compare him. 
Ruggiero is a native of San Fran- 


and is one of six children, all of whom 
are musical. The family is poor, and 
unable to give the children any cultural 
advantages. The father is a trom- 
bone player and has a general knowl- 
edge of various orchestral instruments. 
When Ruggiero, at the age of five, 
demonstrated the possession of a per- 
fect sense of pitch, his father decided 
to help him to play the violin. Not 
being a violinist himself, he was nat- 
urally handicapped. But Ruggiero’s 
talent came to the fore and when his 


Ruggiero practises about three hours 
a day under Miss Lackey’s: super- 
vision. His education is in. charge of 
a tutor who says that the boy has a 
tremendous intellectual curiosity. ‘He 
is reading literature usually given boys 
several times his age. He revels in 
The Arabian Nights and: is reading 
Joan of Arc. Two years ago he could 
scarcely read at all. In~all his aca- 
demic: subjects his rank is beyond: that 
of the fifth grade. 
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Aiding Music 
In Indianapolis 


Frenzel, Steffen, La Shelle 
Stimulate Musical Interest 


InpIANOoPoLIs, Nov. 24.—Prominent 
in musical circles of this city are John 
P. Frenzel, Sr., Elmer Steffen and Ed- 
ward La Shelle. 

Mr. Frenzel has been an active singer 
in the Mannerchor for fifty years, and 
has been instrumental during nearly 
a quarter of a century in bringing to 
Indianapolis many famous singers and 
instrumentalists for the benefit of active 
and passive Mannerchor members. 
Among these renowned visitors may be 
mentioned the Flonzaley Quartet, ap- 
pearing here annually for the last six- 
teen years (and in some cases playing 
twice in a season), Elena Gerhardt, 
Guiomar Novaes, Joseph Szigeti, and 
Georges Enesco. A number of these 
artists have appeared several times, and 
Mr. Frenzel has paid the bills. 


Is Choir Conductor 


During the last ten years Mr. Steffen 
has steadily advanced to the front rank 
of Indianapolis choral directors. Him- 
self the possessor of a fine tenor voice, 
Mr. Steffen has conducted the Cathedral 


Choir for twelve years or more. He 
has also led the Mendelssohn mixed 
choir for three or four seasons. The 


Cathedral Choir is made up of twelve 
men, who sing with a volume of tone 
usually only attained by larger organi- 
zations. In point of diction, balance 
of tone, shading and technical details, 
the choir is remarkable. One hundred 
and forty singers are members of the 
Mendelssohn choir, which is an admir- 
able unit. Compositions are sung in 
English, Latin, French and German. 
Not only is Mr. Steffen a fine musician, 
but he is also personally popular. 


Teacher Is Singer 


Mr. La Shelle is one of the most 
energetic and progressive voice teachers 
in the city. His place in the forefront 
of Indianapolis activities has been won 
by some twelve or fifteen years of 
steady aplication to high ideals. During 
the last eight years he has spent his 
vacations in Chicago, in association with 
prominent teachers there. In addition 
to his teaching, Mr. La Shelle is bass 
soloist in St. Peter and Paul’s Catedral, 
and directs the La Shelle Choral Club, 

of male singers who are his 
students. This club is heard weekly 
by radio, in pleasing programs that 
are well sung. Besides his pupils’ re- 
citals, Mr. La Shelle also gives an an- 
nual recital himself, and recently was 
heard in one of these artistic programs, 
singing in four languages. 

F. J. Borrcer. 





DEBUSSY DISCUSSED 
IN STUDIO EVENTS 
Marion Bauer, Nyra Dorrence and 


Jean Sinclair Buchanan gave an in- 
teresting afternoon of Debussy in_ the 


studio of Zeta V. Wood recently. Mrs. 


Buchanan’s group included a Sara- 
bande, La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin 
and Prelude. She played with musi- 
cianly insight, clean technic and good 
taste. 

Miss Bauer gave a talk on Debussy, 
outlining his use of the whole-tone 
scale as making use of overtones in a 
practical, effective way rather than as 
originating some new device in the 
technic of composition. She  pro- 
phesied the use of the quarter-tone 
scale in the future as being a natural 
evolution in composition. Miss Dor- 
rence disclosed a finely modulated, 
beautiful soprano voice in four songs, 
in which the C’est I'Extase Langour- 
euse was particularly enjoyable. 


Orchestral 


Master 
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W orks 


By Lawrence Gilman 
(Continued from page 8) 


with delighted ears to a modern or- 
chestra, or even to first-class jazz. 
For Bach was often childlike in 
his naiveté, his love of literal tone- 
painting and picturesque externalism 
(see “Le descriptif chez Bach” of Gus- 
tave Robert;* also Schweitzer and 
Pirro). 


He arranged and rearranged his own 
and other men’s music according to his 
own sweet will—all of which, no doubt, 
caused Parry to refer in his admirable 
volume on Bach to “the lack of dis- 
crimination which purists sometimes 
display in finding fault with the per- 
formance of sundry arrangements of 
Bach’s works,” since Bach himself has 
furnished “an emphatic endorsement of 
that practice” by his own carefree ac- 
tivities. 


In his transcription of Schmiicke 
dich, O liebe Seele, Schénberg retains 
Bach’s original key, E flat. e marks 
almost all of the ten introductory bars 
before the entrance of the chorale mel- 
ody pp or ppp. Woodwind, horn, 
harp, and strings open the movement, 
the E flat clarinet, flute, and oboe tak- 
ing turns in doubling the upper voice an 
octave higher. Three solo (second) 
violins, three violas, and three ’cellos, 
mutedt fill out the harmony. The ce- 
lesta is heard in the second measure, 
with an occasional pianissimo note of 
the trumpet or trombone (both con 
sordini, and always pianissimo). A solo 
’cello enters in the eleventh measure 
with the melody of the chorale, and 
the contrapuntal voices that twine them- 
selves so exquisitely about it are given 
at first to small numbers of the other 
string sections, muted and divisi, with 
woodwind, celesta, and harp harmonics. 
The tone color is of extraordinary deli- 
cacy and sensitive artistic rectitude. 
Two trombones, ppp, enter on that elo- 
quent minor second that so curiously 
foreshadows the special harmonic color 
of certain pages in Debussy’s Pelleas. 
There is a crescendo, and a fortissimo 
climax—violins on the G string, trom~ 
bones and tuba, and four horns in uni- 
son, reminding us that no one else has 
ever sounded a minor ninth with quite 
the same intensity of effect as Bach. 


The second phgase of the chorale en- 
ters on the solo 'cello as before; and 
we hear, at its fifth measure, one of 
the loveliest of Bach’s uncountable min- 
utiae of inspiration—the little figure in- 
sixteenth notes over the A flat chord 
which, in Schénberg’s arrangement, the 
solo cello plays above horns, bass clari- 
net, violas, and double-bass. The mu- 
sic rises again to # just before the 
entry of the third section of the cho- 
rale in the solo ’cello, where the mel- 
ody attains an indescribable tenderness 
and fervor. Where the chorale enters 
for the fourth time on the ’cello, Schén- 
berg gives the upper voice of the ac- 
companiment, for a few bars, to bassoon 
and celesta in unison with an E flat 
clarinet in the octave—a passage intro- 
duced by flute trills and a shake on the 
celesta. Five measures after the ’cello 
song stops, the key changes from B flat 
minor to major, and here Schénberg 
introduces his triangle and glocken- 
spiel with admirable effect. The cho- 
rale enters for the last time. All the 
violins play together and without mutes, 
as the solo ‘cello holds its long, con- 
cluding E flat, and the harp sweeps up 
through that marvelous final cadence 
whose magical beauty seems more sim- 
ple yet more mysterious every time one 
hears it. 





* Paris, 1909. 


t Bach himself was aware of the effective 
ness of muted strings, and used them more 
than once (in the B minor Mass and in the 
Cantatas No. 30 and 36). 


Gott, Schoepfer, heiliger 

This prelude, which appears as No. 
17 in the collection of Eighteenff is an 
expansion of the short movement on 
the same chorale in the Orgelbiichlein, 
that collection of brief or treat- 
ments of the chorales which Bach as- 
sembled, it is thought, while he was 
under arrest at Weimar in November, 
1717. The forty-six completed move- 
ments were probably composed at Wei- 
mar, 1708-17. They were intended to 
follow the order in which the chorales 
would succeed one another in the cal- 
endar of the Lutheran Church—though 
this scheme was not fully carried out. 
Komm, Gott, Schdpfer, is based on the 
melody of Luther’s Whitsuntide hymn 
(1524), both words and music of which 
were derived from the Latin Veni Cre- 
ator Spiritus. A later and better-known 
form of the tune (1535) is used in the 
Cantata, Got der Hoffnung erfiille 
Euch, attributed to Bach (“but cer- 
tainly not his,” says Spitta). Elsewhere 
—as in No. 218 of the Choralegesange, 
and in the two organ movements, Bach 
uses a form of the melody based on a 
version published by Criiger in 1640. 

Here are the first and last verses of 
the English version of Luther’s hymn 
offered by Prof. Terry in his study of 
the chorales, for the language of which 
George Macdonald appears to be re- 
sponsible: 


Come, God, Creator, Holy Ghost, 
Visit the heart of all Thy men; 
Fill them with grace, the way Thou 

know’ st; 
What Thine was, make it again. 


Praise God the Father and the Son, 
Who from the dead arose in power ; 

Like praise to the Consoling One, 
Evermore and every hour. 


Prof. Terry observes that Bach's 
treatment of the latter part of the cho- 
rale, in which the cantus is on the 
pedal, suggests that Bach had in mind 
Acts ii, 2,3: “And suddenly there came 
a sound from heaven. . . . And 
there appeared unto them cloven tongues 
like as of fire.” 

The early form of Komm, Gott, 
Schépfer in the Little Organ Book is 
an eight-bar movement with the melody 
in the treble; in his later version of it 
Bach expanded it to twenty-seven meas- 
ures by adding a section im which the 
tune appears in augmentation in the 
bass aa florid passage-work. 

** * 


It is the later and longer version of 
the prelude which Schénberg has scored 
for orchestra (in the same key). Here 
again, as in his treatment of Schmiicke 
dich, he has stuck closely to his text, 
though the floridity of Bach’s organ 
writing in Komm, Gott, has encouraged 
him to a somewhat freer handling than 
he permitted himself in scoring 
Schmiicke dich. He has succeeded in 
translating Bach’s thought into felici- 
tous and imaginative orchestral speech 
without violating either: the spirit or 
the letter of his model. 

He gives the chorale melody at the 
start (where it occurs in the treble) to 
the woodwind, and the other voices to 
the strings and harps, with the timpani 
and triangle coming in to accent the end 
of each two-bar phrase. In the “bridge” 
passage which connects the first and 
second parts, the phrase that sounds 
so much like the opening of Schlafe, 
Kindchen, Schlafe, made familiar by 
Wagner’s Siegfried Idyl, is given to 
four horns in unison. Trombones, tuba, 
and bassoons proclaim the theme when 
it appears in the bass, while the decora- 
tive passagework in the other parts is 
apportioned among the strings, wood, 
horns, and trumpets with singular in- 
genuity and some poetic license of a 
wholly venial kind—as, for instance, 
the flashing scale passages in thirty- 


Scholarships 
Extended 


Bamberger Provides 
For Eight Courses 


Scholarships offered by L. Bam- 
berger and Company of Newark, New 
Jersey, will provide eight study courses 
of two years each, instead of four 
courses of four years each, it is an- 
nounced by Spaulding Frazer, chair- 
man of the committee. This action, 
Mr. Frazer states, is based on the 
feeling that students who have made 
adequate advancement after two years’ 
encouragement should be capable of 
winning ‘further assistance. The 
scholarships will be distributed in 
equal part to successful contestants in 
violin and piano. 


Four Classes 


Two classes are stipulated for each 
instrument. Class A for violin and 
piano admits advanced students not 
over twenty-two years of age. Win- 
ners of this group will receive tuition 
on their instruments and supplemental 
studies in the regular course at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, New York for 
two years. Class B is for less ad- 
vanced students not over seventeen 
years of age. The winners in this 
classification will receive two years’ in- 
struction by some teacher or institu- 
tion in Newark or vicinity, to be 
selected by the awards committee. In 
all events, the committee will consider 
the candidate’s preference. 

Competition will be open to resi- 
dents of New Jersey in the counties of 
Essex, Morris, Passaic, Bergen, Hud- 
son, Union, Somerset, Middlesex and 
Monmouth. Enrollment will be hon- 
ored until Dec. 20. Preliminary audi- 
tions will take place in January, and 
final decisions will be rendered in 
March. 


The Committee 


The committee is composed of 
Spaulding Frazer, chairman, Mark An- 
drews, Mrs. Oakley Cook, Alfred L. 
Dennis, Walter J. Flanagan, C. Feland 


Gannon, Philip Gordon, Gertrude Hale, 
I. A. Hirschmann, Mrs. Siegfried 
Husserl, George A. Kuhn, Irvin 


Randolph, Rodney Saylor, Mrs. F. B. 

Simons, Mrs. Mandel Svet, Harriet 

Ware, Clarence Wells, Louise West- 

wood, C. Mortimer Wiske, Margaret 

o Witherspoon and William L. R. 
urtz. 





PLAYS ORGAN MUSIC 
MILWAUKEE.—Palmer Christian, or- 
ganist, gave a recital at St. Mark’s 
Church under the auspices of the local 
organists’ guild. An impressive pro- 
gram was played from such composers 
as Borowski, Karg-Elert, Rameau, 
Bach, Debussy, and Bonnet. A feature 
was a new suite entitled A Chinese 
Garden by Eric De Lamater, assistant 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. CG @& &. 





second notes for the strings that 
heighten the brilliance of the first pause 
of the bass tune on C, and the arpeg- 
gios later on for violins and violas. The 
superb close is enhanced by its orches- 
tral setting, with the full splendor of 
the orchestra—fortissimo and molto ri- 
tardando—on that final bar. 
* * * 


Schonberg has scored the pieces for 
an orchestra of two flutes, two piccolos, 
two oboes, two English horns, two E 
flat clarinets, two B flat clarinets, two 
bass clarinets, two bassoons, two dou- 
ble-bassoons, four horns, four trumpets, 
four trombones, tuba, timpani, triangle, 
glockenspiel, cymbals, two harps, ce- 
lesta, and strings. 


tt Peters Edition: Vol. VII, No. 35; No- 
vello: Book XVII, p. 82; B. G., XXV. 
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eA ‘UI0OLIN FROM GULLIVER’s TRAVELS 


By P. James Eade 


have seen the smallest violin in 

the world—a gem, as it were, from 

legendary Lilliputia. It measures 
only four in length, from the 
scroll to the nut; it weighs less than a 
quarter of an ounce—five similar models 
would weigh an ounce exactly; and 
comprised ninety-nine separate parts, 
all of which were made by hand. Its 
tiny body is perfect as is also the scroll, 
while the pegs, which have gold mount- 
ings and hold minute strings made of 
the hairs of a violin bow, are of micro- 
scopic dimensions. Can you picture it? 

It is the work of Jeffery James Gil- 
bert, an artist and thier (a skilled 
maker of the finest instruments) and a 
recognized authority on violins, who, 
in his seventy eget year is the oldest- 
but-one maker violins in the Mother 
Country at the present time. He lives 
in Petersborough, a cathedral town in 
the Midlands of England, and I found 
him in his studio among a number of 
finished models and some in the initial 
stages of constructon, busy at work on 
his three hundred and fifty-first violin. 

A little man, with delicately sensi- 
tive hands—he scorns the introduction of 
massly-produced instruments by ma- 
chinery—he told me that he had been 
making violins for about fifty-four 
ycars. 

“My father, Jeffery Gilbert, of New 
Romley, Kent” he said, “was, in his 
younger days, an amateur maker of 
’cellos, and he was, too, a good ’cello 
player. He was enraptured in his in- 
strument, and he found, when he played 
it, that his worries vanished. But he 
was one of those men who thought the 
Almighty intended him to have these 
worries, and so he gave up playing the 
cello. Now it was not until I was a 
young man that I knew he was a 
maker, and it was only after I had be- 
gun to study the fiddle that it occurred 
to me that if my father could make a 
’cello I could make a violin, and as soon 
as I discovered where I could get the 
wood—the finest sycamore from Czecho- 
Slovakia—I commenced my first in- 
strument. 

“Now I am at work on my three hun- 
dred and fifty-first. The odds are, you 
know, that only two makers out of a 
hundred ever can make an ideal violin 


in every detail, and my father, knowing 
the di Ities, did all he could to dis- 
courage me. He would never tell me 


anything about the making of it, and 
I had to discover it all myself. That 
was the beginning of my career. 


Charles Reade’s Interest 


“W ELL, then I was, perhaps, im- 
pudent enough to make the ac- 
quaintance of several experts and con- 
noisseurs in London, and to take them 
examples of my work. One of these 
was the late Charles Reade, the fam- 
ous novelist, who was doubtless a fine 
connoisseur of violins, but he knew no 
more how to reproduce the grand old 
varnishes of the Italian masters than 
the man in the moon, and of this he was 
fully aware. He was very sympathetic 
and very encouraging in his advice; his 
last words were: ‘Go on, Mr. Gilbert. 
Don’t get discouraged; I am sure you 
will succeed.’ 

“I simply went on experimenting, and 
gradually improving, and I took every 
opportunity of seeing the fine instru- 
ments of the old masters. Then in 
1884, at the international exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, London, I obtained 
a silver medal with my first exhibit; 
I secured another at the Inventors’ Ex- 
hibition the following year; and at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1890, I took a 
gold medal.” 

Mr. Gilbert discussed at some length 
the various stages of “violin building,” 
and emphasized the need of superlative 
workmanship. He is, himself, an ama- 
teur player of some renown in the dis- 





Jeffery James Gilbert, 


land,” in his workshop at Petersborough. 
Lilliputian violin Mr. Eade 
trict, and told me that machinery has 


never figured in the manufacture of 
any of his models; each piece is work- 
ed and grafted by hand. 

“A violin,” he said, “must be good 
at the start—otherwise it will never be 
much better. It is much the same dur- 
ing its lifetime as when it first leaves 
the maker’s hands, except that the 
player would notice a little improve- 
ment in its freedom, and in what we 
call the aged tone. Of course there are 
hundreds of ways of making fiddles. 
No two men make them alike, and in 


each is expressed the maker’s _indi- 
viduality. That is where the Strad 
comes in, but then there are many 


Strads that are no more worth playing 
upon than any ordinary fiddle. 
“Stradivarius was fifty-seven years 
old before he made his best instrument, 
and only those that he made from that 
age up to the time of his death are 
really good. It is only of the best that 
you hear the stories. Only the other 
day a man was prepared to give £10,000 
for a certain Strad—the ‘Detts.’ I 
know that Strad; I have had it my 
hands. He went to the owner in Nor- 
folk, an adjoining county to this, and 
offered £10,000, but was told that if he 
like to buy the owner’s collection of 
some fine Italian instruments he might 
have it. As a matter of fact, £54,000 
changed hands for that collection in 
order that he might get the Strad. 


The Four Essentials 


os HERE are four essentials to ‘a 

beautiful violin,” he continued. 
“The first is handsome wood. The next 
is artistic work in the carving of the 
plates and scroll; thirdly there must 
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be a beautiful varnish; and lastly, the 
tone, although I don’t go so far as to 
say that it is last in importance. The 
tone comes the last. You do everything 
else before you try the tone.” 

Mr. Gilbert showed me the various 
processes: The carving with razor- 
edged tools of the scroll; the bevelled 
plates with the grooves carved around 
the edges in the style adopted by the 
old Italian masters; the sides, and the 
“linings” for their strength (the latter 
interspersed with other wood to prevent 
looseness and the resultant “chatter”) ; 
and, finally, some examples of his 
varnishing. 

“When a violin combines all the four 
essentials that I have mentioned” he 
said, “whether new or old, it is a valu- 
able instrument. Nearly every violin 
that you pick up, however, lacks one or 
two of them. If it has poor wood, 
the value decreases; if it lacks fine 
varnish, it again decreases in value; and 
if the tone is poor, then it is of no use. 





I asked him why he was so meticu- 
lous concerning the varnish, and Mr. 
Gilbert told me that he had been ex- 
perimenting for quite half-a-century in 
the making of varnish. 

“I must have made thousands of ex- 
periments,” he said, “sometimes as many 
as a dozen or more a day. The fine 
varnish that the Italian masters pro- 
cured has baffled me all these years un- 
til recently, when I made a very beauti- 
ful varnish that compares very well 
with the old varnishes.” 

“Do you propose to tell the secret 
of that varnish to the world?” I asked. 

“If anybody is enthusiastic enough 
to come to me as a pupil, they will 
know it. If not it will die with me,” 
was the reply. “I don’t think the pub- 
lic are entitled to it. I make it; they 
can buy it on the fiddle; but I don't 
think they are entitled to my knowledge. 
This cannot be accomplished without 
years of intense study and perserver- 
ance. Now I have found a wonderful 
varnish that brings up all the life of 
the wood. Why should I let the pub- 
lic have it?” he asked finally. 


The master’s clients have been many. 
Carrodas, the great English mre. 
had one of his violins in 1885; while 
a second was possessed by William 
Henley ; another virtuoso, Auguste Wil- 
helmj, a world-famed violinist and one 
of the finest players that ever lived, also 
used a “Gilbert” and in writing to the 
master luthier would address his enve- 
lope: “J. J. Gilbert, Esq., Violin-maker 
par excellence, Peterborough, England.” 

I left the master with his loved work. 
Posterity, maybe, will find inside his 
masterpieces the inscription: “Jeffery 
J. Gilbert, Petersborough. Fecit. Anno 
MCMXXVIII.” They will then feel, 


as I did, the inspiration and individu- 
alty to the expression of which he de- 
voted his life. 
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Mr. Heyner’s Debut 


A N impressive lesson in how to sing 
Handel was given by Herbert 
Heyner, British baritone, when he 
made his New York debut in the Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon. The aria 
was Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves; 
and Mr. Heyner’s reading of this, as 
of the preceding recitative, had a 
nobility, a proportion of line and color, 
and an expressiveness seldom realized 
on the local concert platiorm. Had the 
rest of the recital been maintained on 
the same high plane, one could write 
of it as an outstanding event, instead 
of choosing the milder word “distinct- 
ive.” 

Distinguished Mr. Heyner indubitably 
is. His style is polished, his pronuncia- 
tion generally clear and his approach 
to any song that of the sincere musi- 
cian. He is adept in coloring tones to 
match the meaning of words; and 
these tones are often always pleasant, 
though never especially robust. 

In a program that was somewhat 
restricted as to mood, Mr. Heyner 
gave place to songs by Kodaly and to 
works by English lutenists, Jones, 
Bartlett, Attey and Hume. Among 
the Kodaly compositions, all new to 
New York and for which he furnished 
English texts, the most effective was 
Farewell to Carnival. Brahms’ Stand- 
chen, an earlier number, seemed less 
in Mr. Heyner’s line. 

His accompanist was Madeleine 
Marshall, a familiar artist whose innate 
gift for such work is obvious. 

Puuir Kine. 





Burnada and Stewart 
DISCRIMINATING audience as- 
sembled at Steinway Hall, Nov. 


21, for a joint recital by Isabelle 
Burnada, contralto, and Oliver Stewart, 
tenor. 

Mr. Stewart in his first group 


showed at once the superiority of his 
instrument and talent in Early Italian 
airs and the O Paradiso aria from 
L’Africana. While the natural voice 
isin itself of a rarely beautiful timbre, 
and, incidentally, one of the finest 
tenors’ we have heard this season, much 
commendation beside is due Mr. 
Stewart for the logical manner in 
which he produces his tone. At the 
same time it is a distinct pleasure to 
listen to a voice that immediately 
warms to the program without the too 
usual loss of important effect in ef- 
fortful initial vocal attempt. What with 
a splendid top voice, color and free- 
dom of tone prevail in both Mr. 
Stewart’s mezza and forte adjustments. 
Neither are musicianship or style 
wanting. 

Miss Burnada was not so fortunate 
at the outset. Apparently hampered 
by nervousness, breathy tone and 
tremolo persisted. Indeed, not until 
she attained the O Mio Fernando aria 
of Donizetti after three songs of 
Gabriel Faure did she reveal the true 
calibre of her gift. Resonance and 
volume were then abundant with an 
unusual amount of enthusiasm and sen- 
timent. 

Duets from Samson and Delila and 
Ii Trovatore completed the evening’s 
program. 

Both Miss Burnada and Mr. Stewart 
were royally received. Repeats and 
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encores were rules and not exceptions. 
Frank Chatterton at the piano played 
admirable accompaniments. 


Ruth Townsend Appears 

UTH TOWNSEND, mezzo-so- 

prano, appeared to excellent ad- 
vantage in a Town Hall recital, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Nov. 21. 

Only an effortful use of the imagin- 
ation could conjure up a finer or better 
arranged program than that which Miss 
Townsend ‘placed before us. Schubert 
and Brahms in the first group prefaced 
modern French songs of Duparc, 
Faure, Debussy and Paladilpe, the con- 
cluding set embellished with three de- 
lightful bits of Richard Strauss, two 
rarities of Horsman and John Car- 
penter’s Color’d Toys. 

Vocally, Miss Townsend is richly 
endowed. Hers is an organ of good 
proportions beautifully resonant and 
especially satisfying in the low and 
medium registers. The high voice is fre- 
quently a trifle thin and produced with 
slightly more effort. We call attention 
to only one blemish in an otherwise 
commendable production, a_ recurrent 
scooping of tone, an unclean attack. 
But the soprano will easily remedy this. 

There can be no doubt of Miss 
Townsend's flair for lieder. Each song 
in her repertoire is given an intelligent 
musicianly treatment, the four Strauss 
songs (counting Zuegnung, an encore) 
being uncommionly impressive repre- 
sentations of the beloved composer. 

An appreciative audience asked 
several encores when the artist had 
finished the anticipated list and she 
generously complied. 

Rarely is any singer given the back- 
ground of support which Kurt 
Rurhseitz gave Miss Townsend with 
his perfect accompaniments. 


Robin Hood Presented 


N commencing a second season of 

Opera Comique in English the Little 
Theatre Opera Company presented 
Robin Hood at the Hecksher Theatre, 
Monday evening, Nov. 19th. 

Generously supplied with youthful 
talent of astonishing merit the little 
band of players happily combined spon- 
toneity with charm in a resulting pleas- 
urable performance. 

One singled out with no hesitancy 
Wells Clary, excellent both in voice and 
acting as the mainstay of the opera. 
To a difficult part, that of the Sheriff 
of Nottingham, he brought an individ- 
uality of wit and a cleverness decidedly 
striking. 

Elsie Wieber as Lady Marian has a 
pretty voice and appears to good ad- 


vantage. . 
Marian Palmer, alias Annabelle de- 
serves especial mention. Besides a 


lovely voice brilliant and resonant in the 
top extreme particularly the disposal of 
her lines with a sauciness amusingly 
appropriate. Miss Palmer gives a most 
intelligent portrayal of the emperor's 
daughter. Her singing in the last act 
was one of the outstanding moments of 
the evening. 

In the estimation of the present re- 
viewer, the best voice in the company is 
that of Mary Hopple who sings Alan-a- 
Dale. It is a legitimate contralto of 
luscious warmth and quality over which 
Miss Hopple has praiseworthy com- 
mand. 

Stage settings and lighting effects 
were surprisingly adequate while the 
costumes were beautiful in blend of 
colors and naivité. 

William Reddick conducting, managed 
his climaxes with adeptness and showed 
the precedence of experience in keeping 
the performance uniform. 


WEAVER PIANOS 


First Artistic Morning 


‘“c RTISTIC mornings” at the Plaza 

commenced a season on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 15, with Lucrezia Bori, so- 
prano, Alberto Salvi, harpist, and Wey- 
land Echols, tenor. 

Mr. Salvi opening the program played 
an arrangement of his own of a Nottur- 
nino, of Marticci. Unquestionably or- 
chestral in tke splendor and magnifi- 
cence of his tone, the harpist enchanted 
also with a pianissimo of caressing 
tenderness. 

The popular Metropolitan soprano in 
excellent voice gave a splendid perform- 
ance of. an aria from Manon Lescaut. 
Mme. fori is ever dependable and never 








Merle Alcock, Metropolitan Opera 

contralto, who appeared as Suzuki 

for the first time in a performance 

of Madame Butterfly on Thanks- 
giving Day 
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fails to satisfy with a lovely organ over 
which she has an admirable control. 

Mr. Echols is by nature gifted with 
a beautiful voice. A certain lack of 
decisiveness was his cardinal shortcom- 
ing. 

A duet with harp obligato of the 
Cleanson Indone of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
assembled the three artists in conclud- 
ing a delightful morning. 

_Frederick Bristol assisted at the 
piano for Mme. Bori, Flora MacDonald 
Wills accompanying Mr. Echols. 


Marta Returns 


4 he-. first performance of the °sea- 
son of Flotow’s comedy, Marta, 
was given at the Metropolitan on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 28. Mme. 
Alda as Lady Harriet and Beniamino 
Gigli as Lionel gave entirely satis- 
fying interpretations of the roles, in- 
vesting them with a certain grace 
which added more than just the comedy 
spirit to the opera. Other members 
of the excellent cast included Ina 
Bourskaya as Nancy, Giuseppe De 
Luca as Plunkett, Pompilio Malatesta 
as Sir Tristan, Louis D’Angelo as the 
Sheriff and Vincenzo Reschiglian as a 
servant. Tullio Serafin conducted with 
authority. 


The First Butterfly 


ONE of the most completely satis- 
fying performances of Madama 
Butterfly, and the first of the current 
season, was given by the Metropolitan 








Opera Company on Thanksgiving 
afternoon. In addition to Florence 
Easton’s consummately artistic inter-. 
pretation of Butterfly, Merle Alcock 
in her premiere presentation of the role 
of Suzuki gave an emotional concep- 
tion of a character which is too often 
acted and sung superficially. Not only 
did Mme. Alcock sing the part with 
effortless ease, building her climaxes 
with smooth precision, but she acted 
Suzuki With an indication of the in- 
evitable tragedy which over-hangs 
Butterfly, at the same time zealously 
guarding her from that knowledge. 
Suzuki, as Merle Alcock bespoke her, 
was Butterfly’s courageous friend and 
not just her maid. Antonio Scotti as 
Sharpless gave masterly sympathetic 
reading of the rather unhappy Ameri- 
can Consul. Giovanni Martinelli sang 
Pinkerton magnificently and Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted. With the minor 
roles competently played this perform- 
ance of Butterfly aroused a crowded 
house to excited applause. 


Juan Pulido Appears 


UAN PULIDO, Spanish baritone, 
sang to a large audience at the 
Gallo Theatre, Sunday evening, Nov. 


18th. Assisting at the piano, Mr. 
Gagliano adequately supported the 
singer. 


Hardly enough diversification is pres- 
ent in the Spanish library of music (even 
to include, Mexican, Argentine, Per- 
uvian and Cuban songs) to warrant one 
entire evening’s program such as Mr. 
Pulido presented. The interpretative 
sense of the artist was only sufficient 
to make the text interesting. 

The voice substantially is lyric in its 
scope and of high texture. There are 
times when it impresses as of a distant 
tenor timbre. Especially do we admire 
Mr. Pulido’s use of his mezzo element 
and his general flexibility. An occa- 
sional deviation of tone troubled slightly 
at first. These gradually diminished as 
the program advanced and Mr. Pulido’s 
Spanish blood warmed to the point 
where he was able to completely express 
himself and thus hold his audience. 

One or two of the programmed songs 
were repeated and there were many 
encores besides. 


Second Biltmore 


HE Friday Morning Musicales at 
the Biltmore, in their second of- 
fering of this season presented Anna 
Case, soprano, Everett Marshall, bari- 
tone, and Margaret Shotwell, pianist. 
The forces of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company are indeed fortunate’ in 
their inclusion of the voice and talent 
of the young baritone, Everett Mar- 
shall. Heard first in English songs 
of Frank Bridge and Pearl Curran, he 
later essayed an aria from the Barber 
of Seville. Having been enthusiastic- 
ally received in this number, he added 
several encores, among them the Pro- 
logue from Pagliacci. 

Anna Case, in good voice improved 
greatly our opinion of her singing at 
this morning concert, giving to her in- 
terpretations considerably more warmth 
and color than we have heard her use 
in many a long day. The Puccini aria 
came in a voice of impressive natural 
beauty, and a group of miscellaneous 
songs later made evident a charming 
use of sustained pianissimo of rare 
length and beauty. 

Smooth legato and resonant tone 
characterized the playing of Margaret 
Shotwell. Although hindered some- 
what by nervousness to the extent that 
she struck many incorrect notes a 
marked musicianship was _ sufficient, 
speaking in the vernacular, to put her 
numbers across the footlights. 

Accompanying for Miss Case Carroll 
Hollister presided at the piano while 
Lester Hodges did the honors for Mr. 
Marshall. 


Joun DAvENPpoRT. 


An Artistic Triumph. — 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York Pa. 























MUSICAL 


BLocH’s AMERICA’ 


RNEST BLOCH’S “America,” unanimously 
awarded victor in Musicat America’s symphony 
contest will enjoy a simultaneous premiere across 
the Continent next week, on December 20 and 
2lst. Within the next two months fourteen or 
fifteen important symphony orchestras will have per- 
formed this work. We can conceive of no more just 
and exacting test of a symphonic work than this. 
Much more may and will be said about this work 
immediately after its first performance. MusICcAL 
AMERICA will publish in full two weeks from today 
complete reports by leading critics of this country 
of the reception accorded this work in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Cin- 
cinnati and Los Angeles. 

There are still cries in some quarters that un- 
recognized genius is going to waste in odd corners 
of this country. If this is so then Musicar 
America’s symphony contest and other contests of 
similar cast do not support the assertion. All of the 
prominent and outstanding scores of this competition 
—and there were ninety-one of them—were written, 
with one exception, by well known American com- 
posers. The one exception proved to be a new 
symphony by Robert Russell Bennett of New York 
City.* 

In addition to Mr. Bennett’s work three other 
scores in Musicat America’s contest received Hon- 
orable Mention. They are: 

Broadway, a symphonic work by Samuel Gardner. 

A Jazz Suite by Louis Gruenberg. 

The Piper, a symphonic poem by Wintter Watts. 

For the record we add again that the judges who 
rendered unanimous opinions in this contest were 
Walter Damrosch, Frederick Stock, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Serge Koussevitsky and Alfred Hertz. All of 
these judges are conducting Bloch’s America at its 
premiere with the exception of Mr. Stokowski. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch is conducting in the latter’s 
place as guest conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. 

To Ernest Bloch, to the distinguished judges of 
the contest, to all those who will hear the premiere of 
“America” next week, MustcaL AMERICA expresses 
the sincere desire that this work will become, as 
many of us hope and believe it will become, a classic 
of American symphonic literature. 





*Mr. Bennett is responsible for much of the fine 
scoring of Jerome Kern’s Showboat and is at present 
studying in Paris.. 





ON THE WaR PATH 


NE of the most interesting developments of the 

season in New York, and that in recent days, 
consists of the loud cries of rebellion raised by 
several prominent critics over the methods employed 
by some of the large Eastern conservatories and 
other organizations in promoting and presenting young 
musical talent wherever and whenever this talent may 
be found. A great deal of verbal bric-a-bric has been 
hurled about on both sides. Strong language has 
been used in Saturday and Sunday articles which 
have hitherto languished this Fall for want of live 
topics. 

Some of the scribes have taken potshots at the 
Curtis Institute, the Juilliard Foundation and the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester. The newly 
formed Schubert Memorial has just received full in 
the midriff major broadsides from Olin Downes of 
the Times, Samuel Chotzinoff of the Morning World, 
and Richard Stokes of the Evening World. Other 
leagues and conservatories have by inference 
included in the critical overhauling accorded these 
huge schemes backed by great wealth which are 
publicly proclaimed to promote and place before the 
populace talented artists and youngsters who have 
not the means to help themselves—schemes which Mr. 
Chotzinoff calls plans to produce “untroubled musi- 
cal careers from the cradle to the grave.” 

Apropos of aid for exceptional talent Mr. Stokes 
remarks ; 

“ . . beginners of outstanding talent are precisely 
those who require no aid. A Rosa Ponselle advances 
in a single stride from the vaudeville stage to prima 
donna-hood at the Metropolitan, and a Vladimir 
Horowitz, by right of genius, seizes instantly upon 
first place among youthful pianists.” 

There is some ill feeling involved in the present 
situation. But the whole discussion should be im- 
mensely _ beneficial. The organizations involved 
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should not feel unduly resentful. 
lans are new, far reaching and even revolutionary 
im character. These plans impinge on a great many 
sensitive fields of musical activity. 

Modern methods of business organization are 
seizing upon the world of music. The tactics em- 
ployed in furthering these plans for bringing musical 
talent to light need to be mercilessly examined. 
There will be adjustments, re-adjustments and new 
proposals. The present discussions should do much 
to bring before those vitally interested some idea of 
the powerful forces at work in the musical world 
today. These attacks and counter attacks are signs 
of a healthy interest in what these great institutions 
are doing and trying to do. 

The more plain speech on these matters from 
both sides the greater the worth and value of the 
results achieved. 


Many of their 


Interviews 


At tea last Saturday afternoon Mr. Horowitz, a 
sensitive, pale youth of 24, genial suave, unaffected 
and full of charm, conversed informally in the midst 
of a swirl of English, German, French and Russian. 
He finds Russian and American audiences similar in 
their emotional reactions to recital programs, less 
given to intellectual ponderings on the presentation 
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of the classics; the men in America far less inter- 
ested in music than the men in Europe; the women 
and women’s clubs in this country far more in- 
fluential in music than in Europe; and Germany and 
the rest of Central Europe far more exacting, con- 
servative and less demonstrative over pianists and 
recital programs than the rest of the Westerm Wortd. 
Mr. Horowitz was born in Kieff, Russia (“across 
the street from Zaslawsky,” asserts some sleuth). He 
likes sports, most of all swimming, and often writes 
romantic poetry in his native tongue. He confesses 
with a sigh that he hasn’t done much composing since 
he was fourteen—and now he feels he is too old. 


Explanation 


isePatrons of the new york evening world who 
read this sheet may be puzzled by the similarity of 
certain undignified bits of gossip appearing there and 
here. This is due to the to the tactics of Miss Minna 
Noble, a distant relative of ours (by marriage) who 
shares our love of gossip and sometimes browbeats us 
into giving her our daily beats. We retaliate by filch- 
ing notes from her so that there are times when 
neither of us know just which publication we are 
shoving into libel suits. Perhaps this is just as well. 
* * * It’s extremely probable that Mr. 
Stokowski will present a symphonic poem next year 
by Efrem —imbalist, the violinist, entitled Daphnis 
and Chloe. Boy, page M. Ravel, we doubt the title. 
Alexander Brailowsky often chews lumps of sugar 
soaked in brandy to allay nervousness during recitals. 
... Henry E. Voegeli, manager of the Chicago 
Symphony, visited these humble oces the other day 
. . » someone had kindly purchased tickets to Strange 
Interlude for Mr. Voegeli but he and his party spent 
an exhilarating evening at the six day bicycle races 
instead. 


Mr. Hofmann Presents 


Mr. Hofmann’s Carnegie Hall program last Sun- 
day listed the full names of the composers represent- 
ed, doubtless to avoid confusion with so many other 
prominent composers of the same name. Thus there 
were Frederic Francois Chopin, Robert Alexander 
Schumann, Georg Fridic Handel, Felix Bartholdy 
—Mendelssohn, Sergei Prokofieff, Franz Liszt—and, 
to be sure, Dvorsky, without the Mischa—which 
remands us, of course, that the great Dvorsky is 
the great Hofmann. Most of Mr. Hofmann’s com- 
positions bear this name which means in Polish what 
Hofman means in German—courtier. 

Oscar Thompson’s two sons, Hugh and 
Keith, about ten or twelve years of age, wrote notes 
to the English Singers at their Town Hali concert 
last Saturday requesting certain encores. And they 
got them. 


A Pilgrimage From Mecca 


Prince Mohi-ud-din scheduled to give a recital on 
the oude in Town Hall Thursday night is the 38th 
descendant of Mohammed the Prophet and is the 
son of the Emir of Mecca. The Prince developed the 
oude ... pronounced “ut” .. . into a solo instrument 
and writes music for it. . . . the Honorable Henry 
Hadley is said to have written a popular tango much 
in favor with the local Argentines. . . . and Messrs. 
Horowitz and Alexander Merovitch may often be 
seen eating waffles appasionata at the Alamac. ... 
Richard Dix, strong man of the movies, recently at- 
tended the Brahms Requiem given by the Friends 
of Music. Frank LaForge sat with him. And some 
wag asserts that Kurt Atterberg even sent a bill for 
25 to the Philharmonic-Symphony for the privilege 
of playing his $10,000 product. 


Foreign Notes 


Brooklyn’s big man of music last week was Bob 
Simon who had an English version of Faust playing 
at the Little Theater while over at the Werba was 
a performance of his English version of Die Fleder- 
maus.” . .. why didn’t John Erskine the other day 
play a transcription of that stirring creation of his 
(composed some time ago) “When You're March- 
ing for Columbus?” Mr. Erskine, novelist, pianist, 
pedagogue composer and dramatist, also wrote a 
pow’ful varsity show, “The Governor’s Vrouw.” 


Author! 


Pitts Sanborn is busy reading proofs on his new 
book, Prima Donna. The title for the first chapter 
of Samuel Chotzinoff’s first book, Eroica, not out 
yet, is “The Lady Who took the Bugs off the Rose- 
bushes.” 





—All the material in these columns is protected by 
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The Prague Teachers’ Chorus, of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, in the 
garden of the American Embassy 
at Prague, during a party given in 
honor of the Transatlantic flyers, 
Clarence Chamberlin and Charles 
Levine. Seen in the picture are: 
1, Conductor Metod Doleszil; 2, 
Charles Levine; 3, Ambassador 
Einstein; and 4, Clarence Cham- 
berlin. The Chorus will begin a 
two months tour of America 
January 7. 
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One of the youngest of the operatic stars, Miss Pearl 
Besuner, of Cincinnati, O., who made her debut at 
the Metropolitan December 2. 
Ernest Bloch, composer, with Miss Ada Clement (P and A Photos) 
(siting) and Miss Lillian Hodghead, associate : 
directors of the San Francisco 
Conservatory, who brought 
Bloch to San Francisco three 
years ago. 

(International Newsreel Photo) 


Maurice Ravel 

French com- 

poser, who has 

recentiy been lion- 

ised by London and 

invested by O-xford 

with an honorary de- ; . 

gree of Doctoraie of Cecilia Hanson, violinist, and her husband and accompanist, Boris Zak- 

Music. harof, arriving in Tokio where they were met at the station by famous 
(Elliot and Fry, London) Japanese artists. 











